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Political Isolation of the United States 





N the great drama now being enacted on the world’s stage, the 
United States has thus far played no part, but has been content 
to remain an interested and observant spectator. A great many 

utterances in our newspapers and of our public men affect a tone of 
lofty superiority, as if we were a nation specially ordained to carry 
out the decrees of the Almighty, too proud ourselves to fight, but 
destined somehow to bring peace and good will to a war-cursed 
world. 

No greater mistake could be made than to assume that this 
virtuous air endears us to the nations that are engaged in war. The 
Sunday school boy who has an excess of virtue is never popular with 
the average run of mortals who make up his associates; and it is so 
with nations. When we proclaim that we are too proud to fight, 
other nations that are fighting regard this as an evidence of phar- 
iseeism. Some of them even go so far as to hint that this pride has 
kept us from protecting the lives and property of our citizens. 

We shall be blind to facts if we fail to realize that the United 
States is the most hated nation in the world to-day. This ill-will 
may not arise from any injustice of which we have been guilty 
toward other nations, but may have its origin in an exactly opposite 
source. If we are practicing the lofty idealism we profess, other 
nations less regardful of their neighbors’ territory and rights will 
hate us, not for our sins, but for our virtues. Here at our door lies 
Mexico, disturbed by years of revolution and anarchy; our citizens 
murdered, their property destroyed and unspeakable outrages com- 
mitted. We have politely protested, but have taken no action; 
much less have we invaded and annexed the territory of our neigh- 
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bor as we might have done. One hundred and six of our citizens are 
ruthlessly murdered on the high seas, and we courteously discuss 
the tragedy with those responsible for it, “reposing confidence in 
their high sense of humanity.” 

Let us contrast this mild policy of the United States with what 
has been done by two other nations. Under the plea of military 
necessity, Germany invaded Belgium and without scruple de- 
stroved its sovereignty. Japan, taking advantage of China’s weak- 
ness and the inability of Europe to offer effectual protest, seized 
for itself immense commercial and territorial rights. 

Germany's contempt and hatred toward the United States have 
been plainly shown; the German is usually blunt enough in his 
opinions and actions. Japan pays no attention whatever to our 
views respecting Chosen or China, but shows us always the most 
studied politeness, and quietly goes ahead with the policies her 
statesmen have marked out. 

But it is not only Germany and Japan that have no love for the 
United States. The Allies like us little better. France alone, if 
acting for herself, and possibly Russia also, might have a genuine 
friendship for us. But they are not free in the present situation to 
indulge their feelings. Great Britain does not understand us. She 
profoundly mistrusts our present position. Notwithstanding the 
almost overwhelming sentiment of our press and people against 
Germany in the present conflict, the opinion seems to prevail in 
England that we are either in sympathy with Germany, or at least 
not friendly to the cause of the Allies. This view crops out in corre- 
spondence, in the newspapers, and in conversations with the Eng- 
lish people. They can not understand how we failed to act when 
Belgium was devastated, or when the Lusitania was sunk. We 
have professed lofty ideals, they say, but when Belgium was sacked 
we stood still, and did nothing; we use fine phrases, they declare, 
about protecting our people in the exercise of their rights; but one 
hundred and six victims of the Lusitania horror—men, women and 
children—stretch their imploring hands to us in vain. Nations en- 
gaged, as France, Russia and Great Britain are, in a deadly 
struggle to uphold their liberties and their national existence can 
not comprehend the exalted idealism which enables the United 
States, under such circumstances, to content itself with finely- 
phrased diplomatic expressions. 
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If we have restrained our hands through fear, or because of the 
sentimental ideals we so loudly profess, in either case the belligerent 
nations have no use for us. 

Turning from Europe to the Western Hemisphere, the situation 
is little better. Mexico certainly does not love us, while of the South 
American countries, Venezuela and Colombia do not take any 
pains to conceal their feelings, and there is hardly one of the other 
countries—except perhaps Bolivia and Peru—that does not regard 
us with suspicion. 





The conclusion to which this condition leads—and we leave to 
thoughtful minds to determine whether what has been said is true 
or not—is this: that the United States in its international relations 
should be somewhat more economical in its profession of lofty sen- 
timents, and should concede that we are not wholly free from some 
of the defects which appertain to humanity in general; and while 
practicing justice so far as we are able, we ought to disclaim any 
monopoly either of justice or benevolence. In short, our foreign 
relations need to be shaped more by practical common sense and less 
by that sickly sentimentalism of which William J. Bryan is perhaps 
the most conspicuous advocate. 

Above all, the attitude which other nations have taken toward 
the United States makes it incumbent upon this country to keep its 
naval and military forces up to the highest standard of prepared 
efficiency. 





CHANGES IN AMERICAN TRADE 





HAT the huge balances of exports being piled up by this 
country are due to the war situation is, of course, apparent. 
An examination of the classes of goods constituting these 
balances shows that they are made up largely of war materials or of 
food supplies needed by the belligerent nations. For the nine 
months of the war, August to April inclusive, the total exports have 
been $2,070,000,000, compared with $1,894,000,000 for the corre- 
sponding period in the preceding year—not a material difference; 
but this year’s balance of exports was $856,600,000, compared with 
$472,000,000 for the previous year. This means, clearly enough, that 
our imports have fallen off. 
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Notwithstanding that exports show a slight gain, in many quar- 
ters of the world—in the Orient and in South America—we are 
selling less than we were before the war began, and this for the 
reason that these countries lack the means to buy. 

We have largely increased our exports since the beginning of 
the war, in the following lines: explosives, horses, provisions, auto- 
mobiles, leather, sugar and wool manufactures; on the other hand, 
we have exported less in these lines: agricultural implements, cop- 
per, raw cotton, iron and steel and mineral oil. 

The gain made in our foreign trade on account of the war will 
gradually disappear when the conflict ends. With most of the 
neutral nations we have made no gain in our trade, but have actually 
suffered a decline. It must be evident that the conditions referred 
to give to the country an air of false prosperity, so far as the foreign 
trade is concerned, for the balance of exports consists largely of war 
supplies sold to Europe, and this demand will sharply decline once 
the war ends. In those quarters of the world where our permanent 
trade might have gained, it has actually declined. We are, there- 
fore, at present living in a fool’s paradise, and enjoying a counter- 
feit prosperity. 

There is, however, one prominent compensating fact, and it is 
this: the large war orders have helped to keep labor employed and 
have increased the prices of farm products, so that our people have 
considerable money to spend, and this will in time gradually im- 
prove local conditions. 





COLLECTING BANK DEPOSITS 





aghemanaiemner grt banks in New York—and perhaps in other 
cities as well—have sought to retain the accounts of customers 

removing from the locality where the bank is located by send- 
ing out messengers to collect their deposits. Such practices, though 
no doubt indicating considerable enterprise on the part of the banks 
resorting to them, are not looked on with favor by the banking au- 
thorities, who contend that a bank is not really liable for the loss of 
deposits so collected, prior to their reaching the bank, and that 
the receipt of deposits in this manner is virtually the transaction of 
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a banking business at a place other than that named in the author- 
ization certificate. 

If all banks did business in this way and employed only properly 
accredited agents, who were adequately bonded for the faithful per- 
formance of their duties, the objections to the practice might disap- 
pear. 

If banks are to collect deposits, they may also send money by 
messenger to pay checks; indeed, in the case of large establishments 
the sending of money for payroll purposes would have some ad- 
vantage over the present system—at least for the bank’s customer. 
If the practice became general it might cause the depositors to 
become rather too proud of their prerogative. Mr. Jones, for ex- 
ample, would hurriedly take up the telephone and order his bank to 
send him down right away $100, in tens and twenties, new money, 
and not to delay in the matter. When his note came due he could 
phone to have it sent up for renewal, which would prevent his seeing 
the scowl on the banker’s face when making the extension. Inno- 
vations along this line would be convenient to those who do not find 
time to visit their banks, but on the whole the practice is probably 
not safe. Still, there might be some properly constituted agencies 
for the receipt of deposits that would serve a very useful purpose 
in neighborhoods where banking facilities are scarce. 





THE STEEL TRUST DECISION 





N the third day of June the United States District Court for 
New Jersey handed down a unanimous decision refusing the 
petition of the Government for a dissolution of the United 

States Steel Corporation. The decision rests upon the broad ground 
that the Steel Corporation is not such an organization as preju- 
dices the public interests by unduly restricting competition or un- 
duly obstructing the course of trade. Thus the “rule of reason” is 
extended to this particular case. 

While the decision itself has had a reassuring effect on business, 
this result was somewhat modified by the report that the Govern- 
ment would appeal the case to the Supreme Court. 

Gradually the view which seems to be taken in this decision is 
becoming the prevailing one throughout the country, and it is 
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that the mere size of a business does not of itself constitute a statu- 
tory offense; that is, in enacting the Sherman Anti-Trust Law Con- 
gress did not intend to prescribe a penalty upon success; but that 
whether or not a certain corporation was unlawful within the mean- 
ing of the act would depend in any given case, not upon the mere 
size of the corporation, but upon its acts. Before growing too enthu- 
siastic over this view it may be well to remember that sometimes the 
size of a corporation will, of itself, practically destroy competition, 
though whether it will obstruct trade in so doing is another question. 

Doubtless the law in regard to business organizations will finally 
settle along the lines laid down in this decision. A great deal will 
depend upon the actions of the big business combinations them- 
selves. They can play fair with the public, with their employees and 
with their own shareholders and probably will not receive serious 
molestation from the courts. This seems to have been the history 
of the Steel Corporation; that is, it has been “a good trust.” 

On the other hand, if great business organizations throttle com- 
petition by high-handed and unlawful means; if they squeeze every 
possible dollar from the public and their workmen, and do not even 
play fair with all their own shareholders, they are pretty apt to 
encounter further legislative hostility and judicial correction. 





COMBINING FOR EXPORT TRADE. 





UGGESTIONS have been made in various quarters for a com- 
bination of interests to push the export trade of the United 
States. But the most obvious union in behalf of extending our 

trade and financial operations abroad does not yet seem to have re- 
ceived much serious attention. 

If there is any part of our machinery for dealing commercially 
with foreign nations that should possess unquestionable strength 
and efficiency and be broadly representative of American commerce 
and finance, it is our banks. They ought to be big enough to un- 
dertake very large operations and to assure strength; they ought 
to be able and wisely managed so that they will stand for the very 
best that our banking traditions represent, and no one bank ought 
to have a monopoly—unless it shall be organized and owned by the 
other banks and the merchants and manufacturers of the country. 
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What is going to happen if our foreign banking development 
proceeds along the lines established in the Federal Reserve Act? 
We know what has happened thus far—only one bank has availed 
itself of the privilege of establishing foreign branches, though others 
may do so if they choose. But is it likely that more than a very few 
of the large banks, principally on the Atlantic Seaboard, will ever 
go into the foreign field? Should the extension of our banking 
facilities abroad be thus limited, we shall have American banks in 
foreign countries, more or less monopolistic in character, and repre- 
senting only a limited section of the country. 

Or if a great many banks avail themselves of the privileges 
granted in the Federal Reserve Act, and establish foreign branches, 
we shall then have a host of comparatively small American banks 
competing with each other in foreign countries, 

The first of these results has already happened, and the second 
may follow. We do not regard either of them as offering the best 
means of bringing American banking capital into the most effective 
service for extending our foreign trade and financial influence. 

Do we not need a bank for this service that would represent all 
parts of the country? Its capital should be subscribed by the banks, 
merchants and manufacturers and investors generally. We would 
thus go into the foreign field, not with a distinctively New York, 
Chicago or San Francisco bank, but with a big, strong bank that 
really represents the merchants, manufacturers and bankers of the 
United States. It would be, primarily, a bank for handling foreign 
trade and finance, and would rather supplement than supplant the 
work being done by existing institutions. 

This suggestion, of course, contains no novel proposal. It has 
been repeatedly made, in one form or another, by various persons 
and at different times. It has been tested practically by the organ- 
ization and operation in other countries of banks for foreign trade. 





ATTACK ON THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 





INCE its enactment at the close of the year 1913, the Federal 
Reserve Act has been regarded as a more or less sacred thing. 


Even its open and covert foes have hesitated to assail the halos 
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that surrounded it, or to penetrate the clouds of incense with which 
it has been perpetually enveloped by its devoted admirers and bene- 
ficiaries. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that when ex-Congressman Fowler 
of New Jersey made a savage attack on the law at the recent con- 
vention of the New Jersey Bankers Association his remarks were 
received with “gasps of astonishment” by the assembled bankers— 
a fact which we gather from the press reports. Here is a portion of 
his address: 

“The whole history of Anglo-Saxon civilization expressed in 
statutory law, which is worth preserving, indeed which is not a 
drawback, a hinderance, an actual block to the advancement of the 
race, is the rich product of human experience that finds expression 
in the practices and established habits of the people. 

“There is nothing that has been more clearly proved, perfectly 
developed and completely demonstrated in American history than a 
banking system, which, humanly speaking, would be absolutely per- 
fect and so well adapted to our peculiar conditions and particular 
needs as to challenge all criticism, for it would be founded upon the 
eternal principles of banking economics, and would be the rich fruit- 
age of one hundred and twenty-five vears’ experience of American 
banking. 

“There have been three distinct evolutionary periods in American 
banking, and each has taught us a great and essentially important 
lesson. Each has established a great fundamental principle as ap- 
plied to our peculiar situation. 

First: In thirteen different States, prior to the Civil War, we 
had demonstrated, under the widest possible range of circumstances, 
the wisdom and the advantage of that all comprehending banking 
principle laid down by Alexander Hamilton, when he said: 

“ “Every loan which a bank makes is, in its first shape, a credit 
given to the borrower on its books, the amount of which it stands 
ready to pay either in its own notes or in gold or silver at his option.’ 

“Following this principle, Hamilton drew the charter of the first 
Bank of the United States, and it became a law in 1791. 

“Undoubtedly, owing to the great success of this bank, and the 
very friendly and intimate relations existing between the United 
States and France in 1803 France, following the same principle, 
established a Bank of France, the most successful and remarkable 
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bank that has ever existed in the world. It enabled Napoleon to 
carry on his wars on a metal basis. For more than a hundred years 
this remarkable institution has carried the Government of France 
through its wars and its revolutions, through its changes of govern- 
ment from a kingdom to a republic, and from a republic to an em- 
pire, and from an empire to a republic, and has often been the re- 
peated and final resort of the Bank of England in times of great 
stress. 

“In the midst of great business distress and when the credit of 
our Government was tottering in 1816 the charter of the second 
United States Bank was created. 

“A careful investigation, I think, would disclose to any intelli- 
gent student that owing to the success of both the first and the second 
United States banks and the close business relations existing be- 
tween this country and Canada, following this same fundamental 
principle, the Canadian Government granted three bank charters in 
1822, and to-day, excepting the Bank of France alone, Canada has 
the best currency system in the world. 

“But the United States, through political madness and insane 
party strife in 1832, and the supposed necessities of the Civil War, 
was torn from the safe moorings of a scientific banking system and 
has drifted far out to the sea of chance, and seems to have com- 
pletely forgotten the great lesson she taught both France and 
Canada. 

“But the second important lesson for us to learn came as a result 
of the National Bank Act which established a national currency of 
uniform appearance and of universal value everywhere throughout 
the United States. That is, it established an individual bank note 
of uniform appearance and universal value. 

“The third great lesson taught by experience in American bank- 
ing was the evolution of the most perfect mechanism ever known in 
the banking world in any age—the American clearing-house in its 
most highly developed form. This unique institution has develop- 
oped not only without the aid of law, but in a degree in absolute 
defiance of law. 

“In the American clearing-house, purely the product of expe- 
rience, was developed a model, a complete model down to the last 
detail, for an American banking system. 

“Here then were all the essential elements of the most natural, 
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most simple, most economical, most efficient, most perfect and most 
powerful banking system in all the world. 

“First, the interconvertibility of bank book credits, bank note 
credits and gold. 

“Second, the individual bank note of uniform appearance and 
universal value throughout the United States. 

“Third, that most wonderful product of banking experience that 
has ever been evolved—the American clearing-house with its clear- 
ing-house committee, its self-appointed examiner, its united reserves 
and its issuance of bank credit. 

“All that was wanted was a knowledge of history, banking eco- 
nomics, a single ray of intelligence, the slightest degree of appre- 
ciation of the opportunity at hand, and even a partial comprehension 
of the needs of the country. Of course the work to be done was that 
of the student, the statesman and the patriot, and not of the politi- 
cian driven by mad fate to do something, whether right or wrong. 

“But the men charged with the responsibility of legislation, ig- 
norant of these great impressive lessons of American history, and 
still more ignorant of the great fundamental principles of banking 
economics, superimposed upon a naturally developed situation that 
only waited the hand of organization, a scheme that is wholly foreign 
to our institutions and banking practices, a device that is purely 
artificial and superficial, a gigantic, extravagant machine that must 
necessarily prove worse than useless because its tendency and effect 
is to paralyze and destroy the true purpose, the ultimate and infinite 
advantages growing out of the co-ordination and union of the 
American clearing-house into a truly American banking system. 

“The fact is that when perfect order could have been brought 
out of a condition ripe in opportunity chaos has been added to chaos 
while the confusion of conditions increases and the controversy 
grows hotter because of the passing of this act. 

“One of the most obvious but not the greatest evils that will fol- 
low in the wake of this gigantic blunder, will be a direct loss to the 
American people every year of at least $100,000,000, or $1.00 for 
every man, woman and child. Think of it, $100,000,000 every year 
or ten per cent. of all the capital of all the National banks in the 
country, and yet this vast sum can be saved to the people by the 
adoption of the right banking system. 

“T assert that there is not a single reason for its existence, unless 
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like the loss of the Titanic, or some other shocking, overwhelming 
calamity, it now leads to a persistent and unyielding demand for a 
true and real reform. 

“I assert that it cannot be successfully defended anywhere, by 
anybody, before any intelligent American audience, where our own 
experience is illumined by the all-pervading sunlight of the eternal 
principles of banking economics.” 

These are strong statements, and they are either true or false. 
If true, they should be given serious consideration; and if false they 
should be shown so, unless so glaringly biased as to carry their own 
refutation. 

Mr. Fowler further said: 


“If the Federal Bank Act should serve any other purpose than 
to arouse the American people, as it now promises to do, to a keen 
appreciation of their unfortunate situation and threatened peril, and 
should by any chance be allowed to cumber the statute books, inter- 
fere with the organic life of American banking and remain to curse 
the commerce of the country, it will prove the most stupendous 
economic blunder ever committed in the economic life of this nation.” 


If the Federal Reserve Act is going to cause the American 
people a loss of at least $100,000,000 every year, and is besides 
going to prove the “most stupendous blunder in the economic life 
of the nation,” the sooner these things are found out and remedied 
the better. 

At the session of the American Bankers Association held in 
Boston, when the Federal Reserve Act was pending before Con- 
gress, there was a pretty full discussion of the measure, and it was 
fiercely denounced. Before enactment into law the bill was con- 
siderably changed and improved in the Senate. 

It seems that the bankers of the country realized that the powers 
at Washington had decreed the enactment of this law and that it was 
useless to kick against the pricks. They therefore quietly accepted 
it. Nobody has been able to find out, since that time, just what the 
bankers really think of the new law. If they declared opposition to 
it, they possibly feared the wrath and the vindictive punishment of 
the not very complacent officials now having the oversight of the 
country’s banking system. If this fear was well founded, it is 
rather a sad commentary on our supposedly free institutions that 
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bankers may not freely speak their minds on such an important 
matter without the penalty of loss to their institutions. 

Mr. Fowler was for a number of years chairman of the Banking 
and Currency Committee of the House, and was the author of one 
or more banking bills which failed of enactment. In criticising the 
Federal Reserve Act, he is either correct in his statements or is 
merely voicing his personal opinions. His statement that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act is a gigantic blunder that will cause an annual loss 
to the people of at least $100,000,000 is a serious indictment of that 
law. He should be given a public opportunity of a more specific 
statement, and asked to show just where this loss occurs and how it 
may be avoided. 

The conventions of the American Bankers Association are ap- 
propriate places for discussing such important banking questions. 
Why not set aside a day at Seattle for thoroughly considering the 
structure and operations of this law, giving to its champions and 
friends full opportunity for presenting its advantages and to Mr. 
Fowler and others the opportunity of showing up its faults? 

There is one most significant fact in regard to this act—the re- 
fusal of the state banks to come under its provisions. At the present 
time there are only eighteen state banks members of the Federal 
Reserve System, or about one in every thousand. The national 
banks were forced in: but if they had been allowed a free choice, and 
had been as reluctant about joining as the state banks have been 
the entire present banking membership of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem would be about twenty-five! This on the assumption that the 
total number of the two classes of banks is 25,000; but if we assume 
the number to be thirty thousand, this would make the total volun- 
tary membership only thirty! 

Probably, as a matter of fact, the national banks would volun- 
tarily have entered the system in larger numbers; indeed, the ten- 
dency of the smaller banks would most likely have been to follow the 
lead of their city correspondents. But this is speculation. We see 
what the state banks have done. They have almost unanimously 
decided to keep out of the new system. 

We repeat that Mr. Fowler’s assertions are either right or 
wrong. If right, no time should be lost in amending or repealing 
the law before its alleged destructive influences shall have caused 
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great injury to the country’s commerce; if wrong, his assertions 
should be definitely refuted. 

Discussion of the matter at Seattle might serve to show why 
the state bankers are hostile or indifferent to the system. 





WITHDRAWAL OF STATE BANKS FROM FEDERAL 
RESERVE SYSTEM 





NE reason which probably has heretofore deterred many state 
banks from joining the Federal Reserve System was because 
they feared that once a member always a member. In other 

words, while it was easy enough to get into the system, there was 
no clear way of getting out of it. This difficulty has been removed 
by a ruling of the Federal Reserve Board promulgated on June 
9, and which provides that state bank members may withdraw by 
giving twelve months’ notice, receiving back their stock subscrip- 
tions with six per cent. interest from the preceding dividend pay- 
ment. Several other rules have been formulated that will tend to 
encourage state banks to join the system. In a communication at- 
tached to these new rules it is declared by Governor Hamlin: 

“A unified banking system, embracing in its membership the 
well-managed banks of the country, small and large, state and na- 
tional, is the aim of the Federal Reserve Act. There can be but one 
American credit system of nation-wide extent, and it will fall short 
of satisfying the business judgment and expectation of the country 
and fail of attaining its full potentialities if it rests upon an incom- 
plete foundation and leaves out of its membership any considerable 
part of the banking strength of the country. The way must there- 
fore be opened for state banking institutions to contribute their 
share to the capital and resources of the Federal Reserve Banks, in 
harmony with the intent of the Federal Reserve Act and in accord- 
ance with its provisions. State banks, trust companies and national 
banks have their distinctive characters and places in the American 
banking organization, and these should be respected in co-ordinat- 
ing them in the Federal Reserve System. The problem presented 
is to find a basis upon which these different types of banking insti- 
tutitions may thus be associated which shall be fair to each and 
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which will not require greater uniformity of operation than may be 
necessary to the attainment of the purposes of the Federal Reserve 
Act.” 

It may be that within the somewhat generous latitude thus de- 
fined by Governor Hamlin, the different classes of our banks may 
unite to the extent necessary and desirable while still retaining con- 
siderable independence, and without sacrificing their present form 
of organization. And besides, if the state banks should not find 
membership in the Federal Reserve System an advantage, they may 
withdraw by giving a year’s notice. 





THE MONEY CIRCULATION 





OW that the new Federal Reserve System is fairly in opera- 

tion, interest attaches to what influence, if any, the new 

system will have on the money circulation of the United 
States. In this connection the circulation of the various kinds of 
money on May 1, 1914, and May 1, 1915, may be fittingly given. 


May 1, 1915. May 1, 1914. 
Gold Coin (including bullion in 








0 ea eer $598,931,706 $612,771,453 
Gold Certificates ............ 987,447,729 1,120,423,829 
Standard Silver Dollars....... 65,238,522 71,031,235 
Silver Certificates ............ 479,712,421 456,703,117 
Subsidiary Silver ............ 158,274,798 159,406,069 
Treasury Notes of 1890....... 2,277,907 2,472,307 
United States Notes.......... 332,573,594 340,409,162 
Federal Reserve Notes........ 8 
National Bank Notes......... 814,832,339 713,008,207 

0 eee ree $3,493,038,876 $3,476,225,379 


The Federal Reserve System has not been in operation long 
enough for its real influence on the monetary circulation to be re- 
vealed. Besides, conditions are so abnormal that correct conclusions 
can hardly be drawn. In normal times, if the rate for money were as 
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low as now, gold would probably flow out in large volume, while at 
present the contrary is true—gold is being imported. 

The large supply of money—greater than before the war be- 
gan—and the very low rates for its use may tend to inflation, with 
business rather stagnant. Thus far the process of displacing gold 
certificates in circulation by substituting Federal Reserve Notes for 
them has not gone very far. National bank notes are $1,000,000 
greater in volume than a year ago—thus bearing out the experience 
with the bond-secured notes in expanding when not needed and con- 
tracting when most required. 

Superimposed as the Federal Reserve notes were upon a large 
mass of Government paper (which comprises the so-called bank 
notes), they have had little opportunity yet of demonstrating their 
elastic qualities; and, as already stated, the conditions have been 
such since the system was inaugurated that no satisfactory deduc- 
tions are possible. With the return to a normal situation, the influ- 
ence of the new system may then be determined with some degree of 
accuracy. 





AMERICA’S FINANCIAL POSITION AFTER 
THE WAR 





HAT will be the financial position of this country after the 
war ends? That question is very frequently discussed both 
here and abroad. It formed the subject of an interesting 

address by Thos. W. Lamont of Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co. before 
the recent meeting of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science at Philadelphia. Some quotations from Mr. Lamont’s ad- 
dress follow: 

“As to foreign holdings of our securities they are still being sold 
in large volume, and we are easily absorbing them. We even wel- 
come such sales, for they serve to ease up the foreign exchange sit- 
uation, which now has turned almost as heavily in our favor as, last 
September, it was against us. 

“Note well these sure indications of how we are turning from 
debtor into creditor. It costs England 114 per cent, more than nor- 
mal to make her remittances to us. It costs France 21% per cent., 
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Germany over twelve per cent. and Russia nearer twenty per cent. 

“We are piling up a prodigious export trade balance. By the 
end of the Government year, June 30 next, it looks as if it would 
be over one billion dollars. Many of our manufacturers and mer- 
chants have been doing wonderful business in articles relating to 
the war. So heavy have been these war orders, running into the 
hundreds of millions of dollars, that now their effect is beginning to 
spread to general business, which, even if it is still depressed, shows 
distinct signs of improvement. 

“And as a climax to all this improvement America is becoming 
a large factor in the international loan market. These foreign loans 
have been so scattered that perhaps the total of them has not been 
fully appreciated, but just let me enumerate: 

“To various municipalities and provinces in Canada American 
investors have since January 1, 1915, loaned over $60,000,000. 

“To Russia, twenty-five millions, in addition to private credits 
which that Government has arranged to approximately the same 
amount, I should guess. 

”*'To France, forty million dollars, or thereabouts. 

“To Germany, it is stated, although I am not sure of my figures, 
about ten millions. 

“To Switzerland, fifteen millions. 

“To Norway and Sweden, about three millions apiece. 

“To Argentina, fifteen million dollars. 

“The grand total, therefore, of these foreign loans that we have 
made since the war broke out, is almost two hundred million dollars. 

“Such is the situation to-day. Now what of the future? Many 
people seem to believe that New York is to supersede London as 
the money center of the world. In order to become the money center 
we must of course become the trade center of the world. This is cer- 
tainly a possibility. Is it a probability? Only time can show. But 
my guess would be that, although subsequent to the war this country 
is bound to be more important financially than ever before, it will 
be many years before America, even with her wonderful resources, 
energy and success, will become the financial center of the world. 
Such a shifting cannot be brought about quickly, for of course to 
become the money center of the world we must, as I have said, be- 
come the trade center, and up to date our exports to regions other 
than Great Britain and Europe have been comparatively limited in 
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amount. We must cultivate and build up new markets for our man- 
ufacturers and merchants, and all that is a matter of time. 

“T have pointed out that since the war began we have loaned 
direct to foreign governments something over $200,000,000. Yet 
this is comparatively a small sum. Shall we become lenders upon a 
really stupendous scale to these foreign governments? Shall we 
become lenders for the development of private or semi-public enter- 
prises in South America and other parts of the world, which up to 
date have been commercially financed by Great Britain, France and 
Germany? If the war continues long enough to encourage us to 
take such a position, and if we have the resources to grapple with it, 
then inevitably we shall become a creditor instead of a debtor nation, 
and such a development, sooner or later, would certainly tend to 
bring about the dollar instead of the pound sterling as the interna- 
tional basis of exchange. 

“Here in America shall our manufacturers and merchants be 
able to take effective steps, with the active co-operation of the Gov- 
ernment, for the development of foreign business? Will American 
producers be able to arrange for co-operation among their organiza- 
tions for foreign sales so as to effect economies in capturing foreign 
markets? To-day our laws do not allow them. Will it be possible 
to bring about such a change in our shipping laws as to permit the 
establishment of an American Mercantile Marine? So that Amer- 
icans, and not foreigners, will reap the benefit of all our enormous 
trans-Atlantic carrying charges? Will our diplomacy be both help- 
ful and courageous? Will our merchants be wise enough in catering 
to foreign markets to build always for the long future and to exhibit 
the best that there is in salesmanship, quality and general disposition 
to please? I believe so. But these are all questions that, like the 
others I have enumerated, time only can solve. 

“We must remember, too, that when we talk about this enor- 
mous trade balance in our favor, which, as I have said, may run up 
this year to one billion dollars, a considerable part of that balance is 
due to falling off of imports, rather than simply to an increase of 
exports; and another part of it is due to the fact that we are secur- 
ing much higher prices than normal for a great many different com- 
modities, wheat, for instance, selling at almost double the price per 
bushel that it commanded a year ago. Therefore, we must not look 
upon this year’s heavy balance in our favor as a normal one. It is 
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abnormal because of the two factors that I have just mentioned. In 
our calculations we must be conservative and bear these most im- 
portant facts in mind.” 

From this very conservative statement one may conclude that 
Mr. Lamont sees an enlarged opportunity for the United States 
both with respect to foreign trade and to international finance. The 
question is, Shall we take advantage of this opportunity ? 





MR. BRYAN’S BRILLIANT FINANCIAL PROPOSAL 





At one of the dinners incident to the recent Pan-American 
Financial Conference, William J. Bryan—he of the “cross- 

of-gold” and “crown-of-thorns” speech, the sixteen-to-one 
apostle, and the man who ran away from his post in the State De- 
partment at a critical hour in his country’s history—made this pro- 
posal: that the United States make an exchange of bonds with the 
South American countries, taking their four per cents. for our 
threes. This one per cent. difference was to be invested and held 
by the United States to redeem the bonds of the southern countries. 
This surprising proposal brought forth this comment from the letter 
published by the National City Bank of New York: 

“Making allowance for all the difficulties that will be imme- 
diately thought of in the consummation of such a scheme, it still 
deserves to be pronounced not only a daring but a really brilliant 
conception. It is daring because it goes beyond the conventional 
in government finance, but it is brilliant because it appeals to the 
imagination as offering something that while attended by difficulties 
is not impossible of realization, and if carried through successfully 
would be an historic act of statesmanship. The benefits to the States 
that took advantage of such an opportunity for useful and practical 
purposes would be obviously very great, as they would not only pay 
a lower rate of interest than that to which they have been accus- 
tomed, but they would be under no necessity of making additional 
provision for the payment of the principal. On the other hand the 
United States would be nothing out of pocket if our South Ameri- 
can neighbors always made their annual payments promptly.” 
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This brilliant scheme certainly requires a powerful imagination 
for the full appreciation of its beauties. “Jf our South American 
neighbors always made their annual payments promptly, the United 
States would be nothing out of pocket!” Nothing is said as to what 
might happen to the credit of the United States if the country went 
into debt-making on the colossal scale this scheme would require. 

“The idea is unusual,” it is said, “and the Secretary of State 
advanced it with some hesitancy, apparently with misgivings that 
his hearers might regard it visionary, but it is no farther removed 
from the authority of precedent than some of the recent measures 
of David Lloyd-George, which while creating astonishment at first 
have since caused the entire financial community of England to do 
him homage and to protest against his retirement from the position 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer. In fact, the interchange of credit 
that Great Britain is now making with her allies furnishes a com- 
plete example of what Mr. Bryan proposes.” 

One would have to compare the actual transactions in practice 
before being able to determine whether Great Britain’s exchange 
of credit with her allies offers a complete example of what Mr. 
Bryan proposes. 

It does not seem to have occurred to Mr. Bryan that the proud 
people of Argentina, Chili, Brazil, etc., might feel a little resent- 
ment at this proposal for bolstering up their credit by the United 
States. 


QUUUDAUUENNUANL EAU UOUT EAA TEAA ETAT EAE 


The Nature of the Banking Business 





By H. S. McKEE, President First National Bank of Long Beach, Cal. 








NTIL recent years, banking seems 

to have been considered purely a 
private enterprise, conducted 
principally for profit, after the manner 
of private business in general, little re- 
gard being paid to the idea that a bank 
owed any duties to its customers other 


than to be honest, to publish true state- 
ments of its condition and submit to 
Government examination. 

The more modern view seems to be 
that banking is a public service. If this 
is correct, it seems important that the 
nature of the business should be more 
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widely understood and the obligations 
of banks and customers to one another 
more clearly defined, and that every cus- 
tomer of a bank should fully understand 
what service he and the other customers 
are now receiving and have a right to 
expect from the bank; and also, what 
the bank’s rights are. This is all pretty 
well established by customs which are 
the outgrowth of experience, but they 
are poorly defined at best, and the rea- 
sons for them not universally under- 
stood. To state them in something like 
definite form ought to lead to a better 
understanding between customers and 
banks. Such an attempt, however, is of 
course based somewhat upon opinion and 
with no pretense to infallibility. 


oF 


HE operations of the savings banks, 

being much simpler than those of 
commercial banks, will be disposed of 
first and very briefly. In reality, a sav- 
ings deposit should be classified as an 
investment rather than as a bank ac- 
count. A savings bank is not so much 
a bank, in the broad sense, as it is a 
standard public investment. The wise 
investment of money is an art which few 
live long enough to learn. The average 
investor has to deal with small sums, in 
odd amounts, and at irregular intervals. 
He is without experience or education in 
the selection of investments and, too, 
there are almost no suitable investments 
for such sums. In trying to find them 
the investor usually loses at least part 
of the money. It may be said that he 
buys experience, but without buying 
enough of it to do him much good. 

The savings bank affords him an im- 
mediate investment for any amount, 
large or small, even including the odd 
cents, and it bears interest from the date 
of deposit. It is a safe investment, re- 
quires no investigation or study, pays 
about the same income that the very 
highest grade of investments pay the 
world over, and can be converted back 
into money upon reasonable notice, and 
without loss or shrinkage. 


To maintain an institution that af- 
fords the public this kind of an invest- 
ment for its savings as they accumulate 
is a sufficient public service, and its du- 
ties to the customer end here. The per- 
manent nature of these savings depos- 
its and the necessity for paying liberal 
interest upon them, allow, and even re- 
quire, that the bank shall place them in 
investments of a rather permanent char- 
acter, and it necessarily results from 
this that the depositor could not rea- 
sonably expect to withdraw his depos- 
its (even though occasionally allowed to 
do so in moderation), without giving 
ample notice; and neither should the 
savings depositor consider that his de- 
posits in a savings institution give him 
any implied or preferential right to bor- 
row from it or expect it to perform other 
services for him, such as paying his 
checks, keeping his accounts, or collect- 
ing his debts. 


& 


HE commercial or business bank is 

a totally different kind of institu- 
tion, and the relationship to the commu- 
nity and its customers much more in- 
volved, more intimate and not so gen- 
erally understood. Most of the con- 
fusion of thought about banking is 
caused by the loose use of the word 
“money.” Generally speaking, money 
is understood to mean either coin or 
paper currency. The total amount of 
this in the United States is about $3,- 
500,000,000 (or thirty-five dollars per 
person). About half of it is held by 
banks and is called their “cash re- 
serves.” When one speaks of money, 
he usually has coin or currency in mind, 
but he also speaks of his bank account 
as “money in the bank.” This latter is 
not money. It is a debt the bank owes 
him, payable in money, if desired. Its 
correct name is “bank credit.” The 
bank, in speaking of it, calls it “depos- 
its.” People use it in preference to 
money; it does nearly all the work of 
money; is accepted by every one as 
being a payment of money; and people 
have very naturally fallen into the habit 
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of calling it money; but it is really not 
money, but “bank credit,” or ““bank de- 
posits.” 

Bank credit, then, is really the prin- 
cipal circulating medium of exchange. 
There is about five times as much of it 
in the United States as there is of 
money or, in other words, the total bank 
deposits are about $17,500,000,000 or 
about $175 per person. This volume of 
bank credit is the very life of all busi- 
ness. Its loss or destruction would en- 
tail consequences impossible to imagine. 
Even a slight contraction of it (the con- 
dition commonly spoken of as “tight 
money”) causes a business convulsion. 
Where did this supply of circulating 
credit come from? Banks create it by 
exchanging their own credit, which is 
good anywhere, for their customers’ 
credit, which is good, but so little known 
that it will not circulate. The custom- 
er signs a note, payable to the bank, 
due at an agreed date for the amount 
he needs. The bank then places the 
amount or proceeds of this note to the 
credit of the customers’ deposit account 
and thus places it in circulation as 
money, by allowing the customer to 
draw checks on the bank for the same 
amount. When the bank enters this 
amount on its books to the credit of the 
customer’s checking account, it has in- 
creased its “deposits” by that sum. 
When it enters the customer’s note in 
the “bills receivable” account, it has in- 
creased its loans by the same sum. The 
customer speaks of this transaction as 
having borrowed that amount of money 
from the bank. In reality, no money 
whatever was involved in the transac- 
tion. The customer’s credit has simply 
been converted into “bank credit.” The 
customer refers to this as “money in the 
bank,” and falls easily into the habit of 
considering it money. 

Inside the bank, however, no such 
confusion of terms is allowable. The 
bank uses the word “money” only to de- 
scribe its ‘cash reserve.” The thing the 
customer calls “money in bank’ the 
banker calls his “deposit liability.” To 
him it is not money but a debt he must 
pay whenever the checks are presented. 


He must not create too much of it. He 
cannot go on increasing it indefinitely. 
The limit is fixed by the amount of cash 
that can be kept in the bank reserves. 
It is severely contracted whenever the 
timid and the ignorant draw cash from 
the bank and hoard it. It can be in- 
creased only by depositing all available 
coin and currency in the banks, or by 
contriving improvements in the banking 
system that will make the cash reserves 
more efficient and capable of safely sup- 
porting a larger amount of bank credit. 

Exactly the latter is being accom- 
plished by the establishment of the 
Federal Reserve Banks. In a general 
way, these institutions will do for the 
uational banks just what the banks are 
doing for their customers, and thus 
greatly increase the banking power of 
the entire system. They will hold most 
of the cash reserves of the country and 
thus make them always available where 
most needed, so that a bank which has 
for the moment a heavier credit demand 
than its reserves will support can con- 
vert some of its loans into cash at the 
Federal Reserve Bank until the press- 
ure is relieved. 

The banks of a city lose cash when 
the people of that city are buying from 
the outer world more than they are sell- 
ing to it, and consequently paying out 
(through their banks, of course) more 
than they are taking in. Or, in other 
words, when the balance of trade, or 
money movement, visible or invisible, is 
against that city. This balance of trade 
or money movement, between cities must 
be settled in cash, and as the loss of 
cash in this way by the banks must. be 
paid out of their reserves, they are com- 
pelled to shrink the amount of their out- 
standing circulating credit about five 
times as much as the amount of their 
cash lost in order to bring it down to 
what their diminished reserves will safe- 
ly support. This results in what is 
called “tight money” in that city. Money 
being tight (that is, borrowers unable to 
obtain bank credit) they are compelled 
to restrict all business activities which 
involve expenditures and purchases; 
and when, in consequence of this, the 
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purchases have been sufficiently reduced 
so that the balance of trade turns again, 
the lost cash comes back to the banks 
and they are then enabled to again ex- 
pand their credits by making new loans. 
At this point the immense benefit of the 
Federal Reserve System becomes easily 
apparent, as the banks of the city in 
question, if they are members of the 
Federal Reserve System, should in the 
future be able to tide over a temporary, 
or seasonal, unfavorable trade balance 
of this kind by temporarily re-discount- 
ing some of their paper (within reason- 
able limits), at the Federal Reserve 
Bank, thereby replenishing their re- 
serves out of the immense reserves these 
Federal Reserve Banks will hold for 
just such purposes, and thus avoid sub- 
jecting the entire city to the evils of a 
sudden contraction of the circulating 
medium—bank credit. 

From this it is apparent that each 
bank must endeavor, hereafter, to see 
that the loans it makes to its customers, 
so far as possible, are made in a form 
that will make them eligible for redis- 
count at the Federal Reserve Bank. 


& 


HAT public service, then, do the 

banks perform? They create and 
furnish to the public a circulating credit 
more useful and convenient than money 
and several times greater in amount 
than the total money supply of the 
country. How does any particular cus- 
tomer obtain this credit from his bank? 
By exchanging with the bank his own 
notes for the bank’s credit, in the man- 
ner described. What must the customer 
de to entitle him to this privilege? He 
must establish his own credit. He must 
satisfy the bank that his own note is 
good, and otherwise -do his part in 
strengthening and supporting this en- 
tire credit system. The very founda- 
tion of the customer’s credit is knowl- 
edge by the bank that he is the kind 
of man who, if he gives his note or 
promise, will certainly perform it; or, in 
other words, character, without which, 
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He must 
next satisfy the bank that he not only 
intends to, but is also able to, pay; and 
not merely pay sometime, but pay when 


of course, no credit can exist. 


the note is due. This is partly accom- 
plished either by depositing security 
vith the bank, or giving it a correct de- 
tailed written statement of his business 
cendition, and the nature of his business 
operations. 

But even to customers who meet these 
requirements, the bank can only extend 
a total credit which is limited by its to- 
tal cash reserves, and these must con- 
sist of real money. They can only be 
increased by actual money which comes 
to the bank from newly coined supplies, 
from other cities, other banks, or from 
private hoards; and being thus limited, 
the bank must so deal with all its cus- 
tomers as to make its total available 
supply of credit go around among them 
equitably. No customer, then, should 
be allowed to borrow more than his fair 
proportion. How is this determined? 
It is measured by what he does to sup- 
port and assist the bank. The simplest 
evidence of this, of course, is the amount 
of the average balance he keeps on 
deposit, but it is also tested by the 
promptness with which he pays his 
leans, the amount of desirable business 
he brings to the bank, and the extent 
in general to which he aids the bank in 
developing its growth and usefulness to 
the community. 

In a rough way, then, the bank can 
extend credit to customers about in pro- 
portion to what they do to support and 
maintain this credit structure. The 
homely and practical expression of this 
is to say that the banks can best help 
those who help the banks. There is one 
further qualification. The bank can 
safely and properly loan the most to 
customers who borrow for the shortest 
time. The usefulness of bank credit is 
greatly increased when it is borrowed 
by a customer who uses it to serve a 
temporary need, and quickly repays it 
to the bank, to be used in turn by an- 
other customer, so that a given sum is 
used by several different customers in 
succession in the course of a year. De- 
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posits created out of loans of this char- 
acter are responsive, elastic and serve 
the whole community. A permanent 
standing loan of bank credit to one cus- 
tomer is something like cash hidden in a 
safe deposit box. It is withdrawn from 
useful circulation; it impairs the use- 
fulness of the bank and prevents it from 
serving its other customers. A bank 
cannot create a line of satisfactory, elas- 
tic, circulating credit out of a sodden 
mass of notes of customers who seldom 
pay. The bank, then, in order to be of 
the highest usefulness in the commu- 
nity, must extend credit to the customer 
who is known to be of high character, 
who is amply able to pay when due, who 
does not try to borrow more than his fair 
proportion or for too long a time, and 
who does his full part in co-operating 
with the bank and strengthening it as a 
vital agency in the business life of the 
community. 

It is thus seen that the most import- 
ant service the bank renders the public 
is to practically multiply the money 
supply, and this service benefits the non- 
borrowing as well as the borrowing cus- 
temer, for even the non-borrower‘s bank 
balance is nothing but other people's 
bank credit which has been transferred 
to him in the form of checks. Probably 
the next most important service lies in 
receiving from its customers, as so much 
cash, checks drawn on distant cities. 
The value of this is little realized by 
customers. The customer can best un- 
derstand it by thinking out some good 
plan for collecting the money on these 
checks without using a bank for the pur- 
pose. 

A third service, so commonplace that 
its value is perhaps not fully realized, 
lies in holding the customer’s deposit 
balance and paying it out as ordered by 
the customer’s checks, under the risk of 
forged checks and numerous other risks, 
to say nothing of expenses. Besides 
these, there are the numerous minor or 
special services, like making collections 
of all kinds; furnishing business infor- 
mation, suggestions or occasional advice, 
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if desired, relating to business in gen- 
eral or in particular; obtaining special 
information through its correspondents ; 
transferring funds from place to place 
by telegraph; and, in fact, any respecta- 
ble service that an obliging bank is ca- 
pable of performing with its extensive 
facilities, or having performed by any 
of its officers or employees. 


& 


ig ought to appear from the foregoing 

that the banking system is something 
more in the community than a mere pri- 
vate enterprise, and also that the help a 
bank affords the right kind of a cus- 
tomer is of immense value, and that 
about the first step towards the achieve- 
ment of any business success lies in 
forming a strong and close association 
with a carefully selected bank, and in 
making one’s business and friendly co- 
operation of sufficient value to the bank 
to entitle one to the full benefit of its 
facilities. In practice about all that is 
necessary to this is the keeping of a 
desirable deposit account. A_ small 
stream of money merely “put through” 
the account will hardly do this. In fact, 
it merely makes additional expense. A 
small balance on deposit, averaging say 
one hundred dollars or less, usually 
costs the bank more than it earns, 
though banks seldom refuse to carry 
these accounts, because they often de- 
velop and also often attract others that 
are of value. A small deposit account, 
in itself, however, is not a benefit to the 
bank, especially if numerous checks and 
deposits are made on it. But, in gen- 
eral, the most substantial balance the 
customer can keep on deposit, coupled 
with scrupulously frank, punctual and 
honorable dealings, and a spirit of 
friendly co-operation to advance the 
bank’s growth, strength and usefulness, 
should insure to the customers all the 
advantages of a bank association that 
are here discussed. 

















By W. LIVINGSTON LARNED 





OMEHOW, I have more real re- 
s gard for the man who SAVES a 
penny, than the one who spends a 
dollar foolishly. Of two possible nick- 


names, I think I'd rather be called a 
“Tightwad.” 


co 


THE Chap who laughs at the famil- 

iar story of “Saving for a Rainy 
Day,” is the first to run under some- 
body’s umbrella when it begins to sprin- 
kle. A bank account is pretty good 
weather-proofing against the Storms of 
Adversity. 
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ig there’s one reason more than another 

why the farmers in this section are 
well-to-do, I think it’s because they 
plant MONEY as well as CROPS. Oh, 
if the average man could only realize 
that a penny is live seed and the banks 
of the country fertile soil to drop ’em 
into! 


& 


HoMaAnity forms into two very 

distinct lines. One is the bread 
line. The other forms just outside our 
receiving teller’s window early on these 
fine, bright summer mornings. Odd 
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part of it is, that you seldom see th’ two 
lines get mixed up. It’s just the simple 
school-time story of ADDITION OR 
SUBTRACTION. 


& 


H, if only MORE people would 

look upon the Money question as 
they do upon the HEALTH question. 
A liberal percentage of us appreciate 
that we can't SPEND Health and 
STILL HAVE IT. However strong 
our RESOURCES in that direction, 
there must come a time of close reckon- 
ing. One of the huskiest propositions 
in the whole eternal Universe is a 


GOOD. HEALTHY Bank Account. 


& 


A TYPICALLY American small 

boy was given an iron Savings 
Bank by his Ambitious Dad. Every 
time Father gave Son ten cents or a 
penny or Holiday quarters, the advice 
was quietly given that the little iron 
savings bank was the proper place for 
‘em. At the expiration of a month, Dad 
asked how much had been laid aside in 
this fashion. But Son smiled a doubt- 
ful little smile. “None, Daddy,” he 
said. 

“But I saw you put it all in that bank 
of yours.” exclaimed the amazed parent. 
“what's the matter?” 

“Guess somethin’ has got to be done, 
Daddy,” said the boy, “it’s so hard to 
put in and so easy to get out, when 
vou know th’ combination, that I guess 
we'll have to change banks.” 

You can’t trust a lot of fellows I 
know with a cheque-book. 


& 


‘THE one great trouble with the 

folks that say: “I believe in havin’ 
a good time when I’m Young,” is that 
somebody else has to take charge of 
them when they grow OLD. The Com- 
munity in general is forced to pay the 
debts of the Spendthrift. 
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“Some money is grecn, but you've got to plant it to 


make it grow.”’ 


HEN we die, we can’t take our 

Money with us, but it’s a mighty 
comfortin’ last thought to know that our 
wives an’ children can use what's left 
behind. Th’ poorest mathematics on 
earth is th’ sort that schemes things out 
so fine th’ last fifty dollars goes to th’ 
undertaker. 


& 


AIN Street, in my village, is made 
up of all sorts of stores and all 
sorts of people runnin’ ’em. At a base- 
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ball game the other afternoon, when th’ 
weather was runnin’ sort ’o hot and th’ 
boys had their coats off, you could come 
up from behind and pick out th’ Suc- 





* Pessimism never yet made a cash-register click.” 


cesses. It was hind-pocket Fortune- 
tellin’. Betwixt flasks an’ Bank Books, 
there’s one awful wide difference. 


& 


F a lot of us kept as busy working as 

we do TALKING, War wouldn't 
hurt business. What a profitable in- 
vestment SILENCE is, once in awhile. 
Pessimism never yet made a cash-regis- 
ter click. 


W2LL Street isn’t such a bad Boule- 

vard to exercise in. It’s th’ feller 
that goes pestering up side alleys that 
finds th’ going hard. 


oF 


NE live Evangelist in a tent made 
three hundred of our local citizens 
sign the pledge a month ago. What I 
want to see is the chap who can preach 
against SPENDING SPREES. A 


Money-Drunkard is th’ worst sort. 


& 


O LD Ben Cubberd used to say to me, 

“TI aint very Literary, but there’s 
two books I know by heart—one’s th’ 
Bible an’ th’ ’tother is my Bank Book. 
They both stand fer SAVIN’.” 


% 


H’ proverbs say that a Rich Man 

can’t enter th’ Kingdom of Heav- 
en. Still . . . don’t begin to worry un- 
til you r’e past th’ fust BILLION. 


& 


Y ideas of conducting a country 

Bank were acquired from my 
Grandfather, who was in the same busi- 
ness. He traced his success back to 
getting the first flat-topped desk that 
ever came our way from Chicago. 
Every other banker in the country had 
the high sort. You couldn’t see over th’ 
tops of them. Grandfather COULD 
see over HIS. People came as much to 
draw out one of the old man’s welcome 
smiles and “good mornings” as to PUT 
IN their money. The first thing I did 
when I hung out my shingle was to get 
th’ sort of a desk I could see over. 
Gosh . . but being pleasant . . . and 
LOOKING IT... a powerful asset. 
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HE sort of man I’m proud of is the 

LITTLE fellow who SAVES a 
LITTLE REGULARLY. The chap 
with the spasmodic banking fever 
somehow seems to give up before he 
goes the whole way ‘round th’ track. 
There are two ways of saving . . . one 
is by REALLY PUTTING IT IN 
THE BANK. The other is by promis- 
ing that some day you'll do it. Expe- 
rience has taught me that the man who 
makes MODEST promises KEEPS 
HIS. 


. & 


OME money is GREEN, but you've 
got to PLANT IT to make it grow. 


& 


LMOST ANYBODY can MAKE 
money. It requires real GENIUS 
to SAVE it. 


& 


HERE’S Romance in SAVING. I 

have never yet known a case where 
the reformed SPENDER did not end 
by saying: “Why .. I had no idea it 
would count up so fast.” That’s a 
stock phrase. An almost divine wisdom 
puts it in the mouths of the newly am- 
bitious. The best two-column daily 
newspaper advertisement we ever ran 
for our bank started out with that line. 
And saving is not unlike SWIMMING 
.... takes a chap an awful long time 
to make up his MIND TO JUMP IN. 
But once he gets th’ hang of it, it’s 


EASY. 
& 


K NOWING the VALUE of money is 
a highly essential part of our ed- 
ucation. Perhaps the cheapest thing in 
the world is money when it’s squan- 
dered. You never fully appreciate how 
wonderfully sweet thrift can be, until 
you've saved up that first thousand. 





“Old Ben Cubberd used to say to me, I aint very 
literary, but there's two books I know by heart—one’s 
th’ Bible, and th’ 'tother is my bank book. They both 
stand fer savin.” 


BANK . . .An Institution for SAV- 
ING YOU FROM YOUR OWN 
SELF. 


& 


PART of my day’s banking busi- 

ness is to show an interest in the 

Little Shop-Keeper. Far too many 

Bankers confine their range of vision to 

their own banks. Helping all the little 

John Smiths in my village is really help- 
ing ME. 
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Mr Wilson received his early education in the public schools, and was prepared for 
college at Redstone Academy, Uniontown, Pa. In 1901 he graduated (B. A.) from Prince 
ton University, and in 1911, received the degree of M. A. He engaged in newspaper work 
during his college career and for a short time afterwards in Pittsburgh. In 1903 he became 
manager of the advertising department of the Real Estate Trust Co. of Pittsburgh, which 
position he held until 1909, when he accepted the managership of the advertising department 
of the Bankers Trust Co., New York. 

Mr. Wilson helped to organize the Bankers Advertising Association of Pittsburgh and 
later became its president. He was elected first president of the Bankers Club (an organi- 
zation of employees of the Bankers Trust Co.), and is the first president of the Bank 
Publicity Association of New York.) 
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Some of the Broader Phases of Bank and 
Trust Company Advertising® 





By EDWIN BIRD WILSON, Manager Advertising Department, 
Bankers Trust Company, New York 





HAT I have to say will be an 

unadorned statement of a few 

broad principles relating to 
bank and trust company advertising in 
which I firmly believe, and which I have 
gieaned from personal experience and 
study of the subject during the past 
twelve years. 

It is only fair to the company with 
which I have the honor to be connected, 
to say that it is in no way responsible 
for my statements; I am speaking for 
myself personally, and not in any offi- 
cial or representative sense whatsoever. 

Will you pardon me if I first indulge 
in a few generalizations? They form 
the background for the thoughts I have 
in mind and wish to present on a chosen 
subject. As it is my desire to point out 
to you some of the broader phases of 
financial advertising, it seems necessary 
to refer to outstanding general tenden- 
cies in the nation and between nations 
in order to make myself clear. 


& 


CO-OPERATION TO SUPPLANT 
CONFLICT. 


UT of the darkness of the great 

war come gleams of hope that 
seem to portend a brighter day for all 
the world. Out of the terrible suffer- 
ing which half the world is enduring, 
and the other half witnessing, has 
come the conviction that humanity is 
bigger than nationality; that the com- 
mon rights and interest of mankind 
transcend even the interests of nations; 


An address before the convention of the North 
Dakota Bankers Association at Bismarck, June 17. 


that the disregard of these common hu- 
man interests by any nation leads to 
direful results, which eventually plague 
that nation as well as others. 

In these days of rapid communica- 
tion, when all nations are close neigh- 
bors by grace of the “wireless”; when 
America instantly feels the pulse-beats 
of other continents, and Europe hears 
the quick breathing of America, no na- 
tion can live unto itself alone. 

Every nation will have to shape its 
future conduct in the light of world in- 
terests, as well as its own interests. 

Co-operation, not conflict, must pre- 
vail, otherwise the whole world will 
sink into a barbarism infinitely worse 
end more chaotic than that from which 
it has progressed by slow and painful 
stages through the centuries. 

America, above all nations, must and 
does feel this responsibility. The na- 
tion has opened its mind to the truth 
that America must play a larger and 
vet larger part in the world’s affairs of 
both thought and action, and that her 
interests are inseparably bound up with 
the world’s interests, the interests of 
humanity. 

And America is opening her mind to 
the complementary truth that there are 
really no classes within the nation, if 
by classes we mean naturally conflicting 
divisions of our population. Americans 
of all vocations, and of whatever ante- 
cedents, are at last beginning to realize 
that their interests are common and not 
antagonistic. At last, thank God, the 
man who tries to array class against 
class, and mass against mass in this 
country, is not popular. He who can 
bring together the apparently contend- 


' 
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ing elements of our social, political and 
economic life is the man of the hour. 


& 


DUTY OF BANKERS TO THE 
COMMUNITY. 


ANKERS, if they would be in har- 
mony with the best thoughts of the 
present day, with the thought which 
makes for solidarity within the nation 
and between nations, must necessarily 
consider their duty toward the commu- 
nity, the country and the world, while 
considering their own business interests. 
I do not hesitate to say that it is a 
duty of banks of the better sort to ap- 
prise the public of their facilities and 
usefulness. 

There is the obvious reason of seli- 
interest which impels the banker to ad- 
vertise, the laudable desire to expand 
his business, to grow in public confi- 
cence, to increase his profits and divi- 
dends by increasing the volume of his 
business. 

But I contend that there is an under- 
lying obligation, not yet fully realized 
by the bankers of this country, to make 
known to the masses the objects and 
accomplishments of banking _ institu- 
tions, the economic purposes which they 
serve. 

It is incumbent upon bankers to in- 
form and educate the people as to how 
they can promote the business of the 
community, the state, the nation, and 
the world, by contributing to the work- 
ing capital through their deposits in 
the banks. 

It is the duty of bankers, and par- 
ticularly of trust company bankers, to 
point out to the people the dangers of 
individual trusteeship, and the advan- 
tages offered by the incorporated trus- 
cee. 

It is the duty of bankers to protect 
the public, by publicity of the right 
sort, against the insidious appeals of 
unscrupulous promoters of brass-edged 
securities, to try to divert into legitimate 
channels of trade the hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars which annually go into 
the treasure-chests of the pirates of 


finance, who prey on widows and 
orphans, and sometimes on those who 
ought to know better than be caught 
by offers of seventy per cent dividends. 

Bankers owe it to their towns and 
cities, owe it to the legitimate business 
of this country, owe it to the commerce 
of the world, to encourage the people 
to invest their money in legitimate en- 
terprises, and to keep it away from the 
fraudulent schemer. 

Bankers owe it to themselves, as well 
as to the business world, to encourage 
a wider exercise of thrift on the part 
of Americans than they have been ac- 
customed to in the past. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that 
thrift has not been, in this generation 
at least, a striking characteristic of the 
American people. 

The first broad principle therefore, 
which I here commend for your con- 
sideration is this: That there is a duty 
laid upon bankers, as custodians of the 
people’s wealth, to inform and educate 
the people as to the value of banking 
institutions. 


& 


COMMUNITY OR GROUP 
ADVERTISING. 


Orr of the general ideas of co-op- 

eration and mutual interests which 
are, as has been pointed out, now so 
pronounced among the thoughtful peo- 
ple of the world, comes another broad 
principle of bank and trust company 
advertising. 

I refer to the desirability of commu- 
nity or group advertising. 

Consider for a moment: What is a 
bank? What is a trust company? What 
has one good bank to offer that another 
good bank cannot offer? What serv- 
ices can one good trust company render 
that differ greatly from the services of 
another good trust company? 

Assuming that all the banks and 
trust companies in the community are 
sound, conservative and efficient, are 
not their functions largely common? 
Are not their services similar? Are 
not their interests mutual? Assuming 
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also the truth of the first broad prin- 
ciple mentioned, that it is the duty of 
banks and trust companies to make 
known their usefulness, it then follows 
that concerted publicity action by bank- 
ing institutions is desirable. 

I hold with many thoughtful bankers 
and bank advertising men, who have a 
strong conviction that the best adver- 
tising of banks and trust companies has 
not yet been done, that the separate 
competitive efforts at advertising by 
banks and trust companies is superficial 
and not fundamental. Many of us be- 
lieve that what is needed in bank and 
trust company advertising, more than 
anything else, is co-operation by suitable 
groups of banking institutions in a cam- 
paign of publicity, designed thoroughly 
to inform all classes and conditions of 
people of the usefulness of banking in- 
titutions, and of the duty which the peo- 
ple owe to the business world, of bring- 
ing their surplus moneys into the store- 
house of capital for the common good. 

Various plans have been suggested 
for bringing this about, and discussions 
have been held in the councils of bank- 
ing associations, both state and national. 
Some of the plans are entirely imprac- 
ticable, but they all have the laudable 
intention of getting the bankers to- 
gether to do something for the common 
good, as well as for their individual 
interests. One of the plans which 
seemed to me quite impracticable was 
for the trust companies of the country 
to appropriate a large amount of money 
for carrying on a campaign of informa- 
tion through the general magazines of 
national circulation. As there are oniy 
about 1,200 towns and cities in the 
United States where trust companies 
are situated, while the national maga- 
zines are distributed quite evenly 
throughout all the cities, towns and 
hamlets of the country, the enormous 
waste of such a plan is apparent. 


& 


PROPER PLAN OF CONDUCTING 
A CAMPAIGN. 


T seems to me that anyone who will 
thoughtfully and carefully consider 


the subject of group advertising for 
banking institutions must inevitably ar- 
rive at the conclusion that the proper 
way to carry on such a campaign is for 
the bankers of any given community to 
combine and use local advertising me- 
diums. The ties that bind banks of any 
particular town or city ought to be 
stronger than the ties between the 
banks of distant towns and cities or of 
distant states. If the banks of any 
community are not carrying on their 
business in a spirit of helpful co-opera- 
tion there is something radically wrong, 
something which needs to be righted. 
If the bankers cannot get together on 
a common basis with the common good 
as the object, how can they expect the 
full and complete confidence and co- 
operation of the community at large? 

It seems very unfortunate that the 
fear of some bankers that “the other 
banker” might gain some slight advan- 
tage has prevented concerted publicity 
action in some communities where ef- 
forts have been made to bring about 
such action. Contrast this attitude on 
the part of some bankers in certain com- 
munities with the attitude of business 
men in almost any other line, and you 
will wonder how it can be. Take a les- 
son from the manufacturers: how quick- 
ly they will rally around the standard 
cf their common interests, either for de- 
fense or offense. Look at the real es- 
tate men of the average community; 
how they stand together to maintain 
and boost the price of real estate! Then 
look at the absurd situation of bankers 
declining to subscribe to a well-ordered 
and intelligent plan for boosting their 
common interests, because some brother 
banker might obtain a few thousand 
dollars more than his due proportion of 
the increase in deposits! 

Permit me to register my firm convic- 
tion that a thorough, intelligent, and 
prolonged campaign of publicity in al- 
most any community, carried on by the 
banks acting jointly, would result in in- 
creased business for all the banks, the 
greater proportionate share of such in- 
crease going to the banks which did the 
most intelligent work for new business 
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during the period of such advertising. 
I cannot agree with those who contend 
that in such a campaign the advantage 
would be with the biggest and strongest 
institutions; on the contrary, I believe 
that the advantage would be, and justly 
so, with those institutions deserving of 
confidence which did the fairest and 
most intelligent hustling for new busi- 
ress. Moreover, a campaign of com- 
munity advertising ought not to be sub- 
stituted for the individual advertising 
of the banking institutions of the com- 
munity, but should be considered as the 
foundation for individual advertising 
and other business-getting efforts, the 
background which would make individ- 
ual advertising all the more effective. 
Let the banks of any given commu- 
nity subscribe to a common advertising 
appropriation of size; have 
strong, appealing copy written in plain 
understandable language. and_ publish 
it regularly as obvious advertisements 
(not “reading matter’) over a long pe- 
riod, in the local newspapers; let them 
supplement this newspaper advertising 
with carefully prepared, 
which will explain in simplest language 


proper 


pamphlets, 


the purpose, practices, and services of 
banking institutions, the same pamph- 
lets being distributed by all of the 
banks to their customers and prospec- 
tive customers. Let them use, if local 
conditions seem to warrant it, advertis- 
ing space in the local street cars and 
on the screens of the motion-picture 
theatres. Such a would 
arouse an interest in the banking insti- 
tutions of any community that would be 
of lasting benefit, not only to these in- 


campaign 


stitutions, but to the community at 
large. 

co 
ADVANTAGES OF COMMUNITY 


ADVERTISING. 


UR second broad principle of bank 

advertising is, therefore, that the 
similarity of services and mutuality of 
interests of banking institutions indi- 
cate that they could with advantage 
unite by communities to advertise their 
The efficient carry- 


common functions. 
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ing out of a well-ordered plan of com- 
munity advertising by the banking in- 
stitutions of any town or city should ac- 
complish the following results : 

First—Create a greater respect for, 
and confidence in banking institutions 
on the part of the general public. For 
example, I do not believe that such 
senseless runs as we have witnessed in 
New York city on mutual savings banks 
cculd have happened if the people had 
understood how thoroughly safe and 
scund such institutions are under the 
laws of New York State. 

Second—Edueate the public to the 
economic usefulness of banking institu- 
tions. Too many people look upon a 
bank as merely “a place to put your 
money,” losing sight entirely of the im- 
portant part which the bank plays in 
maintaining the prosperity of the busi- 
ness community. 

Third—Increase the stream of small 
contributions of capital into channels of 
legitimate business, and diminish the 
stream which flows into the illegitimate 
channels where the money is finally lost 
in the “slough of despond.” The people 
ought to be taught that banks of de- 
posit are like reservoirs which collect 
capital from many small sources for use 
when and where most needed for carry- 
ing on the business life of the commu- 
nity. 

Fourth—F.ducate the 
higher standard of thrift, and thus ac- 
tually increase the working capital of 
the community. America a long 
way to go before it can approach the 
record of France for widespread thrift, 
and consequent widespread ability to in- 
vest in high-class securities. 

Fifth—Stabilize the finances of any 
given community, and, if carried on by 
many towns and cities throughout the 
country, exercise a stabilizing influence 
or. the finances of the nation and in turn 
the finances of the world. 

Sixth—Increase the effectiveness of 
the individual advertising and other new 
business efforts of all the participating 
banks. It is a well-recognized law of 
advertising that the more business cre- 
ated for one advertiser the more there 


people to a 
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will be for all advertisers in the same 
line. We have it on good authority that 
the first year’s advertising of American 
Bankers’ Association Travelers Cheques 
resulted in a large increase of sales of 
other kinds of travelers’ cheques, as 
well as in large sales of “A. B. A.” 
Cheques. 

Parenthetically, I wish to emphasize 
what has been pointed out by some au- 
thorities on banking: For example, by 
Mr. Elmer H. Youngman in Tue BanxK- 
ers MaGazine, that the present time is 
particularly propitious for undertaking 
a plan of community advertising which 
will educate the public to greater thrift 
and lead them to invest in good securi- 
ties, because the enormous losses of the 
world due to the great war must be met, 
and this country must face the prob- 
lem of recouping its share of those 
losses. 


& 


CLEAR AND ATTRACTIVE PRES- 
ENTATION OF THE MESSAGE. 


A THIRD broad principle to be ob- 

served in bank and trust company 
advertising is that what and how a bank 
speaks through an advertisement is fully 
as important as that the bank should 
advertise at all. If you have a message 
and will speak it clearly and attractively 
the public will read it; if you do not 
have a message, you had better not ad- 
vertise. 

In New York there is a grand old 
clergyman known as the “Bishop of 
Wall Street.” Everybody in the neigh- 
borhood knows him by sight at least. 
He will step into the middle of the 
street, mount a little platform which he 
carries about with him, close his eyes 
reverently for a moment and then begin 
to speak. In a very few moments there 
will be a crowd of attentive listeners 
around him. Why do they listen? Be- 
cause the “Bishop” has a message to de- 
liver, a message he believes in; he is in 
earnest about it and the people believe 
in him. 

You would not think well of a banker 
who tried to sell securities to his cus- 
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tomers which he did not believe in. You 
would think less well of a banker who 
received deposits when he knew his 
bank to be insolvent. But, on the other 
hand, what would you think of a banker 
who, although knowing his bank to be 
sound, progressive, and capable of ren- 
cering splendid service to the commu- 
nity, yet feared or neglected to tell the 
public about it? Or who spoke in un- 
certain tones, or in a language which 
ceuld not be understood? Too many 
bankers are doing that very thing. They 
are willing to buy space in the newspa- 
per and other publications, yet they 
seem unwilling to say anything worth 
reading in that space. Either they have 
no message to deliver, or are afraid to 
deliver it, or do not know how to de- 
liver it. Let us use a homely illustra- 
tion to see what this attitude really 
amounts to. 

What would you think of a banker 
who, having completed a_ beautiful 
banking-house, furnished it with old fur- 
niture bought at a junk shop? You 
would question his judgment, if not his 
sanity; you would advise him to buy 
furniture in keeping with the beauty of 
the edifice which was constructed with 
such great care on the part of architect 
and builder. Yet are we not accus- 
tomed to seeing bankers buy beautiful 
white space in well-printed newspapers, 
and furnish that space with phrases 
meaningless to laymen, displayed in 
type culled from a junk-shop printery? 

The furnishing of advertising space 
with worthy language and illustrations 
is an art, and requires careful study, as 
do any of the other applied arts. A 
good advertisement does not simply 
happen; it is designed and built. First, 
you must have your message, clear to 
yourself and believed by yourself; then 
you must study how to make that mes- 
sage clear to others and attractive 
graphically, so attractive that it will 
have a chance on the page with other 
strong announcements and messages. If 
I were asked to diagnose the trouble 
with bank and trust company advertis- 
ing today, I should say that bankers are 
more willing to pay for advertising 
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space than for proper copy to go in 
the space. They seem still to believe 
in that old advertising heresy that the 
principal thing is to keep your name be- 
fore the public. Some people have been 
doing that so persistently that their 
name is no longer popular. 

Be not deceived; there is much more 
in advertising than merely keeping your 
name before the public. You must have 
a message, and you must make that 
message clear and appealing. 


& 
CONTINUITY OF EFFORT. 


NOTHER broad principle, our 

fourth, is that bank and trust com- 

pany advertising to be efficient must be 
continuous. 

Don’t begin to advertise unless you 
intend to keep it up; advertising does 
not like “a quitter.” That is a good 
motto of a big Eastern advertising 
agency which reads: ‘Keeping everlast- 
ingly at it brings success.” Unlike 
many mottoes, this one tells the truth. 

Make up your mind to invest (please 
notice, Mr. Chairman, I said invest, not 
spend), make up your mind to invest a 
reasonable sum in advertising each 
year, and invest that appropriation this 
year and next year, and the next, with- 
out regard to the returns obtained last 
year, and the year previous and the 
vear before that. It is consistent, per- 
sistent, intelligent, year-after-year and 
week-after-week-during-the-year adver- 
tising that permanently counts; that 
builds a safe and sure foundation in 
publie confidence. 

Herein does bank and trust company 
advertising differ from some of the or- 
dinary or garden varieties—that returns 
are usually slow in developing. If any 
self-styled advertising expert tells you 
he can take $5,000 of your good money 
and so invest it in advertising as to 
produce quickly a twenty-fold or an 
hundred fold harvest, he is a liar and the 
truth is not in him. (I have good au- 
thority for that use of the short and 
vgly term.) A department store can 


obtain quick results from advertising, 
but a bank cannot. A bank has no bar- 
gain days, no lines of “specials” to at- 
tract purchasers, no alluring cuts in 
prices of more alluring lingerie fresh 
from Paris. A bank’s line of goods is 
about the same all the year and from 
year to year. A bank cannot expend 
$5,000 in newspaper advertising and 
expect to make thereby $50,000 imme- 
Ciately. Sometimes such things do hap- 
pen, but they do not belong to the realm 
of reasonable expectancy. Once in a 
while a man does pin a $500,000 check 
to a bank advertisement and send it in 
with the casual remark, “Please deposit 
to my credit in a checking account.” 
But don’t expect that to happen very 
often! Expect rather to see a gradual 
building up of your business, a gradual 
strengthening of confidence, a growing 
friendship through knowledge on the 
part of the public for your institution. 

A bank that advertises intelligently 
and continuously is bound to win in the 
long race; but my advice is, do not go 
into the one-hundred-yard dash; enter 
the marathon. 


& 


PREPARATION OF ADVERTISE- 
MENTS. 


UR fifth and final broad principle 

is that bank advertisements should 
be prepared by somebody who knows 
how. This self-evident truth is fre- 
quently ignored. Everybody seems to 
think he knows how to write ‘an ad’’— 
and a good one, too—that is, until he 
has tried it. I do not recall having 
met anyone who was not at least willing 
to try; certainly there are no exceptions 
among bankers. 

Why, it is easy to write a “bank ad!” 
The recipe is so simple. “Take white 
space in a local paper about the size of 
a slice of bread (this measure corre- 
sponding to the rising or falling cost 
of living will automatically regulate the 
advertising expenditure); select a few 
trite savings about thrift from “Poor 
Richard’s Almanac”; set in American 
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foundry, old-style bold, (or is it bold- 
style old?) ; and liberally sprinkle with 
variegated italics gathered from the last 
mess of the printer’s devil’s pi; put in 
capital, surplus, profits, deposits and re- 
sources, stuff with the whole board of 
directors, insert the officers, garnish 
with an unreadable trade-mark and sur- 
round the whole with an ancient brass 
rule, the heavier the better. Above all, 
be careful to put as much material into 
the space as it will hold without bulg- 
ing. Don’t bulge, it is unfair to the 
bank in the next column. The adver- 
tisement is now ready—all but the 
roasting—but the public and your 
brother bankers will attend to that. 

Seriously, is not that a fair descrip- 
tion of many bank announcements ap- 
pearing in the newspapers? And why 
this condition? Because bankers are 
ignoring the self-evident fact that their 
advertisements should be prepared by 
somebody who knows how, who has 
studied, to some extent, at least, the art 
of advertising. 

What would you think of a banker 
who would rely upon his own knowledge 
of the law in an important legal case 
involving the interests of his bank? 
What would you think of a banker, or 
any other business man, who would re- 
ly on patent medicines and household 
remedies when his wife and children 
were critically ill? What would you 
think of a banker who would personally 
do the only auditing of his bank that 
was done? 

In all of these cases you would ques- 
tion his judgment, if not his sanity. 
You would advise him to retain a good 
lawyer, to send for the best physician 
available, to call in an expert account- 
ant. And yet are you in the habit of 
questioning the good judgment of the 
banker who—without any knowledge 
of the art of advertising—attempts to 
plan and write his bank’s publicity? 

Now, advertising men are made out 
of various kinds of material, most often, 
probably, out of newspaper men. Some 
people go as far as to say that good 
advertising men are born, not made. At 
iny rate they are seldom made out of 


bankers. There are of course excep- 
tions. Here and there throughout the 
country is a banker who is his own ad- 
vertising writer and a good one. He 
has the right qualifications ; imagination, 
ability to know his message and state it 
clearly, and above all the ability to get 
the outside point of view; but he is a 
rare specimen and when found should 
be given a special pedestal in the Bank- 
ers’ Hall of Fame. 

In general, the business of banking, 
long pursued, tends to kill those quali- 
ties which are essential to success in the 
advertising profession. The figuring of 
interest on money is not good prepara- 
tion for figuring to interest the public. 
Imagination in a banker is not a nec- 
essary quality, in fact, it may be consid- 
ered a dangerous one; but imagination 
in the advertising man is not only high- 
ly desirable but necessary. 

If a banker must, by reason of the 
limitations of his organization, write his 
own advertisements, let him approach 
the subject in the attitude of a student 
who has much to learn on a subject 
which is quite different from banking 
and requires special training to accom- 
plish worthy results. 


& 


ILL you be patient a moment 
longer, while I recapitulate: 

First—In. view of present general 
conditions it is a duty of bank and trust 
companies to advertise their services. 

Second—In view of the similarity of 
services and common interests of bank- 
ing institutions, the banks would do well 
to unite by communities for advertising. 

Third—How and what a bank speaks 
in its advertisements is just as impor- 
tant as that it should advertise. 

Fourth—Bank and trust company ad- 
vertising to be efficient must be continu- 
ous. 

Fifth—Bank advertisements should 
be prepared by somebody who under- 
stands the art of advertising. 

Mr. Wilson concluded his address 
with an informal illustrated talk on 
concrete examples of good and bad ad- 
vertisements. 
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By LUIGI CRISCUOLO 
1 
HE State Superintendent of prior liens. The case of Louisville and : 
Banks issued a revised list of le- Nashville Unified 4s was identical, but 
gal investments about the time a supplemental indenture providing that 
my article on the subject was published any remaining bonds could be issued to 
in the April number of this Maeazine. . 
It is notable that all of the bonds whose 

legality had been questioned in the first : 
list were admitted, viz: . 
Manhattan Railway Consolidated 4s. 1 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern I 
First 31s. i 
Pennsylvania Real Estate 4s. | 
Chicago, Santa Fe & California First I 
5s. I 
Morris and Essex 7s and 3's. c 
Illinois Central, Litchfield Division, s 

First 3s. 
The following issues, omitted entirely 0 
in the first list were also classified as i 
legal investments: ] 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & u 
Omaha, several issues. t 
Baltimore & Ohio Prior Lien 3's. I 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, t 
several issues. ] 
Louisville & Nashville, Unified 4s, 0 
etc. r 
i New York Central Refunding 31s, n 
ete. 2 
Of course the publication of the new ‘py eee d 
list was somewhat of a relief, but the seenuaeeen ; sag Veet 
| = . ST. Ss AN FOR A PROMINENT NEW YORK 8 
| change of opinion with but a few stated BANKING HOUSE s 
reasons is to be regretted, inasmuch as e 
an arbitrary decision of this kind may retire prior liens on property secured 1, 
not affect the true status of a bond un- after the date of the mortgage, might fi 
der the law. _ ; have remedied the matter except for the t 
In the case of New York Central Re- fact that not enough bonds are reserved € 
funding 314s, these bonds were omitted under the mortgage to retire all prior 0 
from the first list because, in the con- liens. ¢ 
solidation of the New York Central The Attorney-General is reported to 0 
lines, the mortgage securing them did have ruled on these cases that bonds ec 
not provide for the refunding of all which have been legal investments shall 0 
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not lose their legality when the mort- 
gage securing them is extended over ad- 
ditional property, even though the mort- 
gage does not provide for the retirement 
of the prior liens on the new property. 
This ruling was, of course, perfectly 
just but at the same time based on the 
opinion of one man backed up by his 
authority as a state official, and not on 
the law itself. Since the ruling was 
made, a provision was inserted in para- 
graph (a) of the law legalizing the At- 
torney-General’s ruling, and the amend- 
ment passed by the Legislature and 
signed by the Governor. 

However, if the Attorney-General 
can make rulings on one bond he can 
make them on another. This might at 
some time leave a loophole for persons 
who have political influence with an ad- 
ministration and result in bonds of an 
inferior grade being declared legal 
purely on a technicality. There should 
be a way to revise the law so that poor 
bonds cannot be thus admitted nor good 
ones excluded, and the law should be 
simple yet specific. 

It is to be understood that criticism 
of the Banking Department is not the 
intent of these articles; none of us is 
perfect or infallible and it is certain that 
under the present system of appointment 
the men best qualified to hold office are 
not always the ones appointed. If 
these remarks will result in some intel- 
ligent thinking and planning and co- 
operative work on the part of bankers, 
railroad men and the Banking Depart- 
ment, the writer will feel very much 
gratified. 

It is difficult to ascertain where to 
draw the line between a bond which 
should be classed as legal and one which 
should not be. Take the question of 
earnings; under paragraph (e) of the 
law, gross earnings must be at least 
five times all interest charges and ren- 
tals. Supposing a company has gross 
earnings of $100,000,000, net earnings 
of $25,000,000 and fixed charges of 
$20,000,000, its bonds may be legal, 
other provisions of the law having been 
complied with. Of the fixed charges, 
only the interest on $10,000,000 repre- 


4 


sents bonds which are legal, the balance 
representing rentals, interest on notes 
or debentures, etc. Now, supposing a 
lean year happens along and reduces 
the gross to $99,000,000 or $90,000,- 
000; or supposing the company has to 
berrow additional funds which would 
result in its fixed charges increasing to 
$20,500,000 or $20,200,000; then, tech- 
nically, the bonds which had been legal 
would no longer be eligible although 
they had a good equity and the interest 
was earned several times over. 
Furthermore, inasmuch as the exact 
earnings of the company in question 
might not be known until the issuance 
of the annual report, a bank might have 
carried for months an investment which 
was not legal and not have known it. 
On the other hand, some clever people 
might have accurate advance informa- 
tion, from a director perhaps, on the 
company’s earnings and might decide 
that certain bonds would not be legal 
after the publication of the report and 
when the figures became generally 
known. This would result in a possible 
break in the market value of the 
bonds which might be serious for a 
bank which held large blocks of such 
an issue. It would not be surpris- 
ing to find that many savings banks 
are carrying bonds which have been le- 
gal investments but which are not so 
now due to minor but correctly inter- 
preted points of the law. Banks which 
have purchased such bonds five points 
above current market prices can hardly 
be criticized for holding on to them in- 
asmuch as better times may result in the 
bonds being reclassified as legal invest- 
ments. Of course, there is no provision 
in the New York law about the dispo- 
sition or the retainment of bonds which 
have lost their legal feature; the only 
question considered in the laws of the 
more strict States seems to be that of 
investment. In Massachusetts a com- 
pany whose bonds have been legal can 
fail to pay dividends for two years with- 
out affecting the legality of the bonds 
held, although no new investment may 
be made in such bonds during the pe- 
riod. If the company complies with the 








dividend requirements during the third 
fiscal year following the default its 
bonds are readmitted. There certainly 
should be some such provision in the 
New York law. 

The present law contains a provision 
that dividends of at least four per 
centum shall be paid on a company’s 
capital stock for each of five years pre- 
ceding an investment in its bonds. The 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. 
Louis Railway Consolidated Mortgage 
bonds had been legal up to 1914, when 
the reduction in the dividend, made im- 
perative by decreased earnings, result- 
ed in the bonds being considered not 
eligible by banking houses long before 
the time of grace expired, viz: Decem- 
ber 31, 1914, and by the Banking De- 
partment when the first list was issued. 
The company is controlled by the Penn- 
sylvania Company through ownership of 
$23,747,800 common and $22,462,200 
preferred out of a total of $67,000,000 
capital stock. The Consolidated Mort- 
gage bonds, of which about $73,000,000 
have been issued, are a mortgage on the 
entire property of the company, 1,137 
miles of road, subject to only $2,131,- 
000 prior obligations. The bonds are 
guaranteed as to principal and interest 
by the Pennsylvania Company by en- 
dorsement and have been considered for 
many years a very high-grade security. 
Yet, they were made ineligible because 
the company preferred not to draw upon 
its surplus or reduce its maintenance 
charges in order to pay dividends to its 
stockholders. 

Of course, some bonds are so good 
intrinsically that even loss of legality 
would not affect their market value. 
This is seen in the case of Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis Con- 
sols, various series of which are sell- 
ing on from a 4.35 per cent. to a 
1.45 per cent. basis, while Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul General and Re- 
funding 414s are legal and sell on about 
a five per cent. basis. 

As regards the ratio of gross earnings 
to fixed charges, let us consider Central 
Pacific Railway Company Refunding 
(now first) Mortgage four per cent. 
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bonds due 1949. These bonds had been 
legal investments in New York State 
for several years prior to 1914, when a 
question arose as to the ratio of gross 
earnings and fixed charges. The writer 
asked the Banking Department for an 
opinion in the matter, pointing out that 
the gross earnings had not been sufli- 
cient, and that perhaps the bonds were 
technically not to be considered as legal. 
After considerable correspondence, the 
Banking Department wrote that from 
the latest information available the 
bonds were to be considered legal and 
that the Attorney-General had so ruled. 
However, when the first list of legal in- 
vestments was issued last January the 
bonds were not included therein. Liqui- 
dation on account of the European war 
seems to have been the principal cause 
for the decline in Central Pacific 4s 
from around 95 to 86. 

These Central Pacific 4s are a high- 
grade security; they are a direct obli- 
gation of a company whose entire capi- 
tal stock, $17,400,000 preferred and 
$67,275,500 common, :s owned by the 
Southern Pacific Company and deposit- 
ed as collateral for its Collateral Trust 
bonds due 1949. The Southern Pacific 
Company received during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1914, six per cent. on 
the preferred and six per cent. on the 
common stock owned. The bonds are 
additionally guaranteed by the con- 
trolling company as to principal and in- 
terest by endorsement. The security is 
a first mortgage on over 1,300 miles of 
railroad extending from Ogden, Utah, at 
a connection with the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company, to San Francisco, 
with a line extending northward to the 
Oregon-California State line, where 
connections are made with the Oregon 
and California Railroad Company for 
Portland. The bonds have a very sub- 
stantial equity, being followed by $12,- 
101,500 mortgage 314s, $46,262,548 
French 4s as well as by the $84,675,500 
capital stock. Yet these Refunding 4s 
have had to be excluded on a point in the 
law which is really only a minor one. 

If the law can be stretched in the 
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cases of New York Central Refunding 
314s, Louisville and Nashville Unified 
ts, and others as cited, why not in the 
eases of Central Pacific Refunding 4s 
and Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago and 
St. Louis Consols? The purpose of my 
argument is to show that if the admis- 
sion of a bond to the legal class is based 
purely on the opinion of an Attorney- 
General and not on the law, it leaves 
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a possibility that a further holder of 
that office may decide the bonds to be 
ineligible unless in each case a cumber- 
some amendment is added to the law. 

It is unfortunate that such a condi- 
tion of affairs should exist, but as long 
as the law remains in the present shape 
there will always be difference of opin- 
ion, and that is what should be avoided 
if a new law is to be drafted. 
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Progress in North Dakota 


CCORDING to the Grand Forks 

(No. Dak.) “Herald,” things are 

looking good in that State, as the fol- 
lowing story tells: 

North Dakota has 44,917,120 acres 
of land. When the last census was 
taken, 20,455,092 acres were improved. 
That was almost three times as much as 
the New England States; more than 11 
times as much as Florida; more than 
Ohio or Indiana; it was almost as much 
as Wisconsin and Michigan had com- 
bined. 

In the ten years covered by the cen- 
sus, the improved land in the State in- 
creased 112 per cent.—more than any 
other State. It increased 10,810,572 
acres—or 1,800,000 more than any other 
State increased. One-sixth of all the 
increase in improved land in the entire 
United States during that period of time 
was in North Dakota. 

See how values in North Dakota in- 
creased in the same time: 


Per cent. 


All farm property....... 282 
eer 321 
Farm buildings . 263 
Farm implements ...... 212 


PUT eT eC TELE, 155 
Annual crops raised..... 


The annual crops raised increased 
126,816,527 bushels. The increase in 
the entire United States was 73,707,- 
452—without North Dakota it would 
have shown a decrease of 53,109,075 
bushels . 

Are we increasing the number of 
hogs? South St. Paul is our market for 
hogs. They report the following re- 
ceived from North Dakota: 





Year. Number. 
Ser ees 63,000 
kas atkiat nance 163,000 
a Se ee ra 315,985 


Does North Dakota need more farm- 
ers? The census shows the average size 
of farms in various States: Ohio, 89 
acres; Michigan, 9114 acres; Indiana, 
98 acres; Wisconsin, 119 acres; Missou- 
ri, 125 acres; Illinois, 12 acres; Iowa, 
156 acres; Minnesota, 177 acres; Uni- 
ted States, 138 acres; North Dakota, 
382 acres; North Dakota east of Mis- 
souri River, 404 acres. 

Some counties in North Dakota have 
more silos than any counties in I]linois. 
That means more corn, more alfalfa and 
more stock than ever before. 
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American Exchange National Bank 
of New York 





A Record of Remarkable Growth 





A TTENTION is being attracted to 


the remarkable rate of growth 

made by the American Exchange 
National Bank of New York following 
the inauguration of the wisely-progres- 
sive policy which has marked the con- 
duct of the bank’s affairs since the ac- 
cession of Mr. Lewis L. Clarke to the 
presidency about five years ago. Aver- 
age deposits as shown by the Comptrol- 
ler’s calls in the year 1909 were $35,- 
952,933.38. In the following year, un- 
der Mr. Clarke’s administration, the 
deposits made a substantial gain, in- 


creasing about $16,000,000 between 
June, 1909, and June, 1910. Succeed- 
ing years have shown a marked increase 
in the ratio of growth, the average de- 
posits as shown by the Comptroller’s 
calls being in 1912, $52,947,300.38; in 
1914, $65,330,722.30. On March 4 of 
the present year, the deposits were $71,- 
773,948.88, and by June 23, they had 
increased to $88,856,937.98, while the 
total resources had risen to $107,- 
283,062.77. 

These figures are most substantial 
testimony to the efficient work done by 
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President Clarke in building up the 
business of this old and historic bank- 
ing institution. 

Of course, this growth is not ex- 
plained by the change of policy in re- 
gard to the payment of interest on re- 
serve and special deposits. That has 
been merely a contributing factor. The 
chief reason why the American Ex- 
change National Bank has forged ahead 
so rapidly in the last five years is be- 
cause President Clarke’s management 
has effectually provided at every point 





$35,000,000 to over $88,000,000, shows 
that the management of the American 
Exchange National Bank has been un- 
usually efficient and conservatively pro- 
gressive. 

It has been seen that the total re- 
sources of the bank at the date of the 
last Comptroller's call were over 
$107,000,000, a very gratifying sum, 
but it does not by any means re- 
present the ultimate goal at which 
the bank is aiming, for the man- 
agement of the American Exchange Na- 
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VIEW OF MAIN BANKING ROOM, AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK 


for complete banking service, while ad- 
hering strictly to the soundest banking 
principles. Mr. Clarke was quick to 
perceive the need of superior banking 
facilities following upon the general ex- 
pansion of commerce and industry, and 
was equally quick in placing his institu- 
tion in a position to provide such facil- 
ities and in bringng a knowledge of 
them to the attention of the banking and 
business community. ‘The result at- 
tained in so short a period as five years, 
representing an increase of more than 
100 per cent. in deposits, or from about 


tional Bank has large faith in the future 
prosperity of this city and of the United 
States generally, and will spare no effort 
te keep the bank well abreast of the 
banking requirements of the city and 
country. 

While, therefore, the rate of growth 
in the past five years has been natural- 
ly very gratifying, it by no means rep- 
resents an achievement that will cause 
the bank to rest upon its laurels; rather 
is it regarded as a solid evidence of the 
ability of the American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank to supply satisfactory bank- 
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ing service, and may be taken as an 
earnest of its intention to push forward 
even more vigorously in the future. 
This old and honored institution has 
reached its rightful place in the very 
front ranks of the banks of the United 
States, and is still going forward. 


7 
A WORD OF HISTORY 


HIS bank has had a long history in 

which it may well take pride, 
though the institution has no disposition 
to live upon its past. The American 
Exchange Bank was organized in 1838, 
long antedating the New York Clearing- 
House Association and the National 
banking system. Three of those who 
were prominently identified with the 
bank were later presidents of the New 
York Clearing-House Association. Shep- 
pard Knapp, one of the founders of the 
bank, served in 1860; George S. Coe, 
1876-77 and 1899-90, and Dumont 
Clarke, 1904-5. 


Mr. Geo. S. Coe, who was elected 
president of the bank July 31, 1860, 
was a man of unusual mental attain- 
ments and soon became an important 
figure in the councils of his fellow 
bankers. During the summer of 1861 
he was instrumental, by a stirring ad- 
dress at a conference of bankers, in in- 
spiring the New York bankers to ar- 
range for a gold loan of $50,000,000 to 
the United States Government. In 
1861, 1863 and twice in 1864, the bank 
participated in important government 
loans and its course throughout the 
Civil War was of great service in up- 
holding the Federal Government. 

It was during the administration of 
Mr. Coe, in 1864, that steps were first 
taken toward converting the bank into 
a national association. This was finally 
effected on June 30, 1865. 

The present June therefore marked 
the fiftieth anniversary of the bank’s 
entrance into the national banking sys- 
tem. 

Mr. Coe continued as president until 
January, 1894, when he became chair- 
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man of the board, serving in this capac- 
ity until his death, May 3, 1896. His 
successor as’ president of the bank was 
Mr. Dumont Clarke, who had entered 
the institution as a check clerk in 1863, 
but was rapidly advanced until 1868, 
when he became assistant cashier, and 
cashier on August 30, 1878. In 1883 
he was elected a member of the board 
of directors and in 1887 vice-president 
of the bank. On January 7, 1894, he 
was wmarimously elected to succeed 
President Coe. Mr. Clarke continued 
to be the head of the bank until his 
death on December 26, 1909. 


& 
PRESENT MANAGEMENT 
N the death of Mr. Dumont Clarke, 


he was succeeded on January 11, 
1910, in the presidency by his son, 


Lewis L. Clarke, who had entered the 
bank in 1889. Other changes at this 
time were the elevation of Edward 
Burns to the vice-presidency; Walter 
H. Bennett was elected cashier and 
A. K. de Guiscard assistant cashier. 
Prior to his election as president of 
the bank, Mr. Geo. S. Coe had pre- 
sented to the bankers of New York a 
paper written by himself, taking strong 
grounds against the payment of inter- 
est on current deposits. This policy 
was adopted by the bank, and was main- 
tained under the presidency of Mr. Coe 
and Mr. Dumont Clarke. When Mr. 
Lewis L. Clarke was elected president 
this policy was changed, as he recog- 
nized that reserve and special deposits 
were entitled to unusual consideration, 
and while he appreciated the correct- 
ness of the principle of not paying in- 
terest on deposits, if generally followed, 
he also recognized the fact that it was 
of no substantial benefit to anybody 
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BOOKKEEPING DEPARTMENT, 


where only two or three banks in a city 
like New York adopted the practice 
while all the other banks and trust com- 
panies were paying interest. He saw 
that the American Exchange National 
Bank, in order to meet competition, 
must conform to the general local prac- 
tice, so that its growth might enable the 
bank to reap the advantages of its long 
and successful history, and place it in a 
position where its resources would be 
commensurate with the demands of 
modern business. 

Nothing further need be said regard- 
ing the splendid success of this change 
of policy except to refer to the figures 
already quoted at the beginning of this 
article. 

Passing reference must also be made 
to the fact that the remarkable record 
of success made by Mr. Clarke as pres- 
ident of the American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank has been made while he is 
yet on the sunny side of fifty, he being 
only in his forty-fifth year. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK 


Mr. Walter H. Bennett, who had 
been elected cashier at the time of the 
change in the presidency, was made a 
vice-president in 1910. He has served 
the bank since 1886. GeorgesC. Haigh, 
also vice-president, entered the bank in 
liis boyhood, and in 1910 was made an 
assistant cashier. Arthur P. Lee, cash- 
ier, has been with the bank since 1885, 
and was made an assistant cashier in 
July, 1910. A. K. de Guiseard, assist- 
ant cashier, has been with the bank 
since 1864. He, like Assistant Cashiers 
FE. A. Bennett, Hugh S. McClure and 
Walter S. Tallman, owes his promotion 
to an official position to long, faithful 
and efficient service. 


co 
A MODERN BANK HOME 


ROM modest beginnings at 49 
William street in 1838, increasing 
business compelled the bank: to remove 
to Jarger quarters at 50 and 52. Wall 
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street in 1842, and to its own build- 
ing, Broadway and Cedar street, in 
1858, the erection of a modern bank 
and office building in 1901, and finally, 
in 1912, the remodelling of the building, 
naking the present completely-appoint- 
ed banking house. 

In the winter of 1912 occurred the 
great fire which destroyed the building 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Socie- 
ty, opposite the bank, and considerably 
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York News Bureau” of January 10, 
1912: 

“American Exchange National Bank 
Holds Election in Flood.—Undaunted 
by the proximity of the fire in the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society's 
building, across narrow Cedar street, 
which filled their offices with smoke, the 
officers and employees of the American 
Exchange National Bank lost no time, 
upon their arrival yesterday morning in 





CHECK DESKS, 


damaged the rooms of the bank itself. 
The building was so heated that for 
some time it was impossible to get at 
the contents of the vaults. It was 
found necessary to open in temporary 
quarters, but through the display of ex- 
ceptional energy the bank was able to 
accommodate its customers without se- 
rious inconvenience. 

How promptly the bank acted in this 
unusual emergency is shown in the fol- 
lowing account, printed by the “New 
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making arrangements to conduct busi- 
ness in quarters more accessible to de- 
positors, at 66 Broadway. The annual 
meeting of the stockholders was held in 
the president’s office in the bank’s build- 
ing, corner of Broadway and Cedar 
street, despite the fact that firemen 
were directing streams of water from 
the open windows of the bank into the 
blazing Equitable Building. 

“The enterprise shown by the offi- 
cers of the bank in preventing interrup- 
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tion of business with depositors and the 
banking community, also led them to 
adhere to the announced intention of 
holding the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders, as advertised in the 30 days’ 
prior notice, in the offices of the bank, 
notwithstanding the chaotic conditions 
prevailing. While the election of the 
directors was being held, one of the 
largest of the four lines of fire hose, on 
the floor outside the president’s office on 


ey 





made practically on time at the tempo- 
rary quarters of the New York Clear- 
ing-House, and its tellers were receiving 
and paying checks and money shortly 
after 10 a. m. from the offices at 66 
Broadway.” 

The damage done to the buildin: by 
the fire hastened the preparation of 
plans for the remodeling of the kank- 
ing rooms, with the result of the beau- 
tiful marble and bronze banking rcoms 


MAIN DINING ROOM, AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK 


the Broadway side, burst and flooded 
the front offices with water. The judges 
of the election were compelled to stand 
upon chairs in order to canvass the 
34,000 votes which were cast in person 
or by proxy. 

“While arrangements were made by 
the bank for quartering the paying and 
receiving tellers and the bookkeeping 
department in the building at 66 Broad- 
way, the correspondence and check 
desks were moved temporarily to 160 
Broadway. The bank’s exchanges were 


which the bank now occupies. The lo- 
cation of the bank is one of exceptional 
prominence. At the rear of the build- 
ing is the beautiful marble structure of 
the New York Clearing-House, while 
across Cedar street is the mammoth 
new Equitable Building. 

The remodeled building, with its new 
banking rooms, is a monument to the 
enterprise which was a distinguishing 
trait of those who founded the bank, 
and of their successors. 

Approaching the Broadway portals, 
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one sees just within the line of vision 
the three floors of the building—base- 
ment, first and second—which are de- 
voted entirely to the requirements of 
the bank, save only the Cedar street 
elevator entrance, principally intended 
for offices on the upper floors, which 
are rented by the bank. In reality, the 
portals are a double vestibuled entrance, 
equipped with revolving doors leading 
directly from Broadway to the main 
banking-room. Passing through these 
entrance ways, which are protected by 
solid bronze doors of ornamental de- 
sign, one sees first of all the vestibule, 
whose floor and walls are of Italiaa 
marble, and then comes the banking- 
room itself. 

Straight down the middle of this room 
is the public space; on either hand the 
various banking departments, and over- 
head, at the Broadway front, is a mez- 
zanine floor, reached by a short flight 
of marble steps on one side of the main 
entrance, where the principal officers 
have their desks. All along the Broad- 
way front, and on the Cedar street side 
of this room, are great windows rising 
elmost to the ceiling, which is twenty- 
four feet from the floor. 

Throughout, from the very entrance, 
the main banking floor is designed after 
the best of the Italian Renaissance pe- 
riod. The architects, Messrs. Clinton 
& Russell, were instructed to employ 
simplicity of treatment and dignity 
throughout. 

The room is seventy-five feet long, 
fifty-three feet wide and twenty-four 
feet high. The floor is of pink Ten- 
nessee marble and the walls of very 
light buff Italian marble, from the Tav- 
ernelle Claire quarries. These marbles 
have the hone finish which gives a more 
quiet effect than the usual highly pol- 
ished surfaces. Fourteen panelled oc- 
tagon columns of the same Italian mar- 
ble rise in orderly and graceful array 
all down the room. It is noticeable how 
inconspicuous these columns are, their 
size considered. Like everything else 
in the architectural scheme, they satisfy 
the eve and suggest stability. 

No one, however much impressed 


with the larger and more noteworthy 
features of this beautiful room, will fail 
to observe and admire its furnishings. 
The bronze counter, the other metal fit- 
tings—as, for instance, the cage parti- 
tions, separating the departments on 
either side of the public space, the 
doors, the hardware—all are of solid 
bronze, of a dull spun finish. 

Under the officers’ gallery, already 
described as a mezzanine, and on either 
side of the Broadway portal, are the 
board room and the president’s confer- 
ence room, both furnished in white, in 
the colonial style, with the floors of par- 
quet and the furniture of Mexican ma- 
hogany, like that of the gallery above. 

Passing down the main room again, 
one comes to a solid bronze and glass 
partition, constructed to be sound proof, 
back of which is a room for the adding 
machines—those modern, yet already 
indispensable “lightning calculators,” 
which put to shame the arithmetical ex- 
ploits of the itinerant “calculator,” 
with his wonderful skill at figures, who 
mystified us in the early days at school. 

The working portion of this floor is, 
sensibly enough, laid in cork. This 
helps to make the room quieter. An- 
other thing that tends to make not only 
this floor, but the others as well, a liv- 
able, likable place to work in, is the 
ventilation, which is of a system right 
up to the moment. Even the fresh air 
is washed before it is breathed. Not 
only so; it is heated, too—as high as 
eighty-five degrees, if need be. The 
same up-to-dateness is found in the 
lighting, power and heating systems. 

Should one happen here as evening 
falls, and the abundant daylight of the 
earlier hours no longer fills the bank- 
ing-room, he will be greatly attracted by 
the artificial lighting effects, for these, 
although ingeniously contrived to pre- 
vent shadows, are sufficient for all prac- 
tical requirements. It is the semi-direct 
system of electric lighting. Solid 
bronze chandeliers, fitted with Tiffany 
glass, illuminate this room. The indi- 
rect system is employed on the floor 
above, so that lights at individual desks 
are unnecessary. 
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The whole of the second floor is given 
over to about one hundred clerks, who 
have access to the other floors by either 
elevator or stairs. The entire working 
force of the bank numbers about two 
hundred. For these workers, as well as 
the officers, every convenience known to 
modern bank equipment has been pro- 
vided. Placed in a special room—also 
sound-proof—at the rear of this floor 
there are more of that almost human 
calculator, the adding-machine. 

To the casual visitor, unacquainted 
with the amenities of modern banking, 
there is a surprise in store on the base- 
ment floor. Here are dining-rooms, ap- 
propriately decorated, for officers and 
clerks, respectively. These rooms are 
served from a kitchen and a pantry on 
the same floor, both finished in white 
tile and furnished with every conven- 
ience for serving food hot and invit- 
ingly. The bank serves its entire work- 
ing force with luncheon, and also with 
supper whenever the exigencies of busi- 
ness keep the workers overtime. 

It is on the basement floor that the 


bank’s vaults are located. Here are 
watchmen, on duty day and night, be- 
sides whose services there is the protec- 
tion of the service of the Mercantile 
Burglar Alarm Company, time-locks 
and fire-proofed walls, to guard the 
money and securities of depositors. 

Among the remaining, and lesser fea- 
tures are the porcelain fountains, serv- 
ing iced water, the telautograph system, 
the pneumatic tube, the vacuum clean- 
er, and a strictly modern, sanitary sys- 
tem of toilets. 

To one who has seen these three floors 
throughout, and in use, who has seen the 
bank in full operation, with all its fa- 
cilities employed, who has an eye both 
for the useful and the ornamental in 
business practice, it will invite the mem- 
ory to think of them, perhaps to speak 
to friends about them. 


& 
A PROSPEROUS BANK 


INCE its organization in 1838 the 
bank has paid semi-annual divi- 
dends amounting to $25,443,000, and 
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since nationalization in 1865 it has paid 
$19,925,000. As this represents a rate 
of about eight per cent. on the average 
capital, it will be seen that the bank 
has been very profitable to its share- 
holders. 

To trace the increase in each of the 
respective items of the bank’s balance- 
sheets throughout the long course of its 
history would require considerable 
space, but it would undoubtedly tell a 
story of progress toward the present 
magnificent total figures, which exceed 
$98,000,000. It will be interesting, 
however, to indicate the rate of this 
progress by making comparisons of the 
average deposits at the call of the 
Comptroller of the Currency in recent 
Ve ars: 


GROWTH. 


vhs casper a wind aces corm $30,523,685.36 
BNE. Aé.dnesgereeceeceaeinn dame ae 30,683,281.01 
DE hi Ree ae abe e make see on 33,952,874.08 
DE kticdetaseeealaewaeas wate 35,952,933.98 
ee ey ems mee 52,947,300.38 
DE hse etaewhntedeeenewaeie 65,330,722.30 
Deposits May 1, 1915........ 79,575,353.73 


This is striking evidence that the 
bank is meeting the present-day de- 
mands for complete banking service. 

More complete presentation of the ex- 
isting position of the American Ex- 
change Bank is shown in the following 
figures taken from the report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency on May 1, 
1915: 


RESOURCES. 


Loans, discounts and _ invest- 
ments 
U. S. Bonds and other securi- 
ties to secure circulation 
and postal savings deposits 
Due from banks, bankers and 
trust companies 
5% redemption fund......... 
Due from U. S. Treasurer... 
Reserve in Federal Reserve 


$65,021,858.01 


6,800,105.94 


1,169,727.41 
221,500.00 
24,000.00 


ee ene 5,486,373.38 
Cash and exchanges for clear- 

DEE sdcccnsawnsiawes 16,746,338.14 
Loans made for correspond- 

Le ee oe ee ee 2,855,000.00 


$98,324,902.88 


LIABILITIES. 
CE MONEE. 6c tnconccnsunes $5,000,000.00 

*Surplus fund and undivided 

profits (after dividend paid 
SEEN Gcsheaukcagsucewnd 4,813,095.15 
CL: ‘wiceheiecsandanec 4.,060,000.00 
Time acceptances ........... 1,698,700.00 
Letters of credit... .....0... 322,754.00 
ERNE nv evarsscvevedeveoss 79,575,353.73 
Other liabilities ............. 2,855,000.00 


$98,324,902.88 
“Dividend of 5%, $250,000, paid to-day. 
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OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


S will be seen from this brief re- 

view, the American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank has numbered among its of- 
ficers men of very high banking capac- 
ity who have officered the institution 
with rare fidelity and exceptional finan- 
cial judgment and who have taken the 
position of leadership in local banking 
circles and have exercised wide and 
beneficial influence on banking opinion 
and practice throughout the country. 
The present officers are sustaining the 
sound traditions of management upon 
which the bank’s success has been built, 
and have by their wisely progressive 
spirit kept the bank’s facilities in every 
respect up to the highest standing. 

A complete list of the officers and di- 
rectors follows: 

Officers: Lewis L. Clarke, president; 
Walter H. Bennett, vice-president; 
George C. Haigh, vice-president; Ar- 
thur P. Lee, cashier; A. K. de Guiscard, 
assistant cashier; Elbert A. Bennett, as- 
sistant cashier; Hugh S. McClure, as- 
sistant cashier; Walter B. Tallman, as- 
sistant cashier. 

Directors: William M. Barrett, pres- 
ident Adams Express Company; Wal- 
ter H. Bennett, vice-president; Lewis 
L. Clarke, president; R. Fulton Cut- 
ting, New York; William P. Dixon, 
Dixon & Holmes; Philip A. S. Frank- 
lin, New York; Rowland G. Hazard, 
president Peacedale Manufacturing 
Company; Edward C. Platt, vice-presi- 
dent Mackay Companies; Elbridge Ger- 








ry Snow, president Home Insurance 
Company; Claus A. Spreckels, presi- 
dent Federal Sugar Refining Company ; 
Jorn T. Terry, New York. 


& 


A RECORD OF SAFETY AS WELL 
AS OF GROWTH 


RATIFYING as has been the 

growth of the American Exchange 
National Bank, its record for safety is 
the one in which its officers and directors 
take the greatest satisfaction. From 
its foundation in 1838 until now, many 
destructive panics have swept over the 
country, but this bank has withstood 
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them all, and even in such times has 
gained in deposits through the absolute 
confidence of the public in the trust- 
worthy character of the management. 
The sound traditions of seventy-seven 
years of safe and successful banking 
have never been lost sight of, and they 
will ever be kept steadily in view while 
adapting the bank to the vast increase 
of the country’s industry and commerce. 
it is the aim of the management to up- 
hold the principles which have made the 
bank’s history an honored one, and to 
build upon the solid foundations of the 
past a great institution to whose care 
the banking needs of the present and of 
the future may be confidently commit- 


ted. 





SEAL, AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, 
NEW YORK 
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New President of 


the People’s State 


Bank, Detroit, Mich. 








Gero. E. Lawson 
PRESIDENT PEOPLES STATE 


EORGE E. Lawson succeeds the 
late George H. Russel as president 
of the People’s State Bank of Detroit. 
Mr. Lawson entered the service of the 
People’s Savings Bank in 1881, becom- 
ing cashier in 1890, and vice-president 
in 1907 upon the consolidation of the 
People’s Savings Bank and State Sav- 
ings Bank, under the title of the Peo- 
ple’s State Bank. 
Besides being president of the Peo- 
ple’s State Bank, Mr. Lawson is a di- 


BANK, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

rector of the Union Trust Company, 
Detroit City Gas Company, Peninsular 
Stove Company, and of various other in- 
dustrial and financial corporations. He 
was president of the Michigan Bankers 
Association in 1914, and is at present a 
member of the executive council of the 
American Bankers Association. His 
other affiliations include memberships in 
the Country Club, Detroit Club, Detroit 
Golf Club, Detroit Bankers Club and 
Detroit Board of Commerce. 
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SAINT LOUIS 


THIRD NATIONAL BANK, 








ELEVATORS AND ENTRANCE TO BUILDING 


Third National Bank of St. Louis, Mo. 





HERE was a time when a bank 
was looked upon as a private 
enterprise, designed and oper- 
ated for profit to its owners. In the ev- 
olution of banking there has been a 


drifting away from this idea, and the 
bank of to-day is the bank that consid- 
ers itself a public institution, conducted 
indeed for a reasonable profit to the 
stockholders, but with a view to serving 
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Fr. @, 


PRESIDENT THIRD NATIONAL BANK, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


community interests in a broader way, 
and contributing to the public wealth. 

On Christmas Day of 1863, the Unit- 
ed States Government issued Charter 
No. 170 to the Third National Bank of 
St. Louis, and this bank therefore 
claims the distinction, not only of being 
the oldest national bank in Missouri, but 
also of being one of the first banks of 
the nation to establish a banking busi- 
ness under the direct supervision of the 
United States Government. 
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Watts 


During all these years of swiftly 
changing scenes, through times good 
and bad, through business panics and 
depressions, this bank has stood firm, 
always holding to those high ideals of 
progressive service, never swerving 
from the path of conservatism, main- 
taining absolute faithfulness to those 
who have dealt with the bank, and mak- 
ing itself a potential factor in the busi- 
ness life of the country. 
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OFFICE 


THE BANK’S HOME 


F ROM an humble beginning in a lit- 
tle building at 215 Pine street, with 
deposits aggregating less than a million, 
and only a dozen employees, to a great 
bank with one hundred and sixty-three 
cmployees, and resources aggregating 
thirty-eight million dollars, is a record 
of which the Third National may be 
justly proud. 
The bank is now located at the south- 
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ENTRANCE 


west corner of Broadway and Olive, and 
occupies an eighteen-story building of 
gray brick, trimmed with terra cotta, 
one of the most imposing bank and of- 
fice structures in the West. 

The main entrance to the building on 
the Olive street side is reached through 
a beautiful bronze and marble doorway 
—finished in white Italian marble with 
panels of Scagliola; the ceiling, treat- 
ed in ivory white and gold, is very orna- 
mental. The offices above the first floor 
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OLIVE STREET ENTRANCE (in reRIOR) 


are reached by six electric elevators 
with a speed of six hundred feet per 
minute. The building is equipped with 
all modern appliances for the use and 
comfort of the tenants. 

The treatment of the interior of the 
bank’s quarters is rather Egyptian in 
character; the design is classic in effect 
and quite original. The general adjust- 
ment of the main floor is a central lobby 
scheme presenting an attractive and in- 
teresting vista. There are two en- 


trances to the banking-rooms, one on 
Broadway and the other through the 
main lobby of the building. 

The columns are massive in design, of 
white Italian marble, the capitals elab- 
orately treated. The counters are of 
Greek Skyos marble, probably the most 
beautiful ornamental marble that can 
be secured and the first of the kind used 
in St. Louis. The top screen is of 
bronze, rich in design and hand-chased. 
The walls of the banking-room are wain- 
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VIEW FROM BROADWAY ENTRANCE 


scoted to a height of nine feet with mar- 
mor glass and the floor laid with marble 
in elaborate inlays. One of the special 
features of the room is a large dome of 
metal bar glass that not only provides 
ample light for the tellers and the main 
lobby opening off Olive street, but is 
ornamental, and impresses one with its 
originality of design. All of the desks, 
counters and files throughout the bank 
are fireproof, being constructed of steel, 
and are very convenient in their ar- 
rangement. 

The directors’ room on the second 
floor is reached from the main lobby by 
a private electric elevator. This room 
is treated in a most artistic way and is 
one of the handsomest of its kind in 
the country. 

The offices of the president are to the 
left of the room as you enter from the 
Broadway side; they are fitted up in 
Circassian walnut; the desks and chairs 
and accessories are of East India ma- 
hogany, so that the contrast is a most 
pleasing one. Opposite the president’s 
offices are those of the cashier, which 
are treated in East India mahogany, the 


desks and chairs being made to har- 
monize. The assistant cashiers’ offices 
adjoin those of the cashier, and are also 
in East India mahogany. 

The woodwork and furniture are in 
fumed oak, and the draperies and rugs 
are all designed to be harmonious in 
color, scheme and treatment. 

The huge vault on the main floor was 
designed and built by the Carnegie 
Steel Company. The vault is twenty- 
five feet wide, ten feet deep and nine 
feet high. Throughout it is constructed 
of nickel-steel harveyized armor-plate. 
The plate is practically one solid piece 
of steel, the one-piece idea being car- 
ried out by dove-tailing together the 
massive plates, forming the vault, aver- 
aging in weight twenty-one tons each. 
No bolts or screws were used. 

All the outside doors are constructed 
with insulation devices built in midway 
between the inside and the outside, pre- 
senting an absolute barrier, not only 
against the blow-pipes, but also against 
the electric carbon, burning opposite the 
vital portion of the locking mechanism. 

All the inside doors, together with 
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their bolt frames, were solid forged from 
nickel-steel and then harveyized, form- 
ing a seamless, screwless construction, 
heretofore never accomplished in the 
irt of burglar-proof safe construction. 
Every known improvement for fire pro- 
tection is included. 

The outer door is sixteen inches thick 
‘nd ninety-one inches in diameter, being 
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OF LOBBY 


one solid forged nickel-steel harveyized 
armor plate, seamless and _ screwless. 
The door weighs seventeen tons and is 
fitted with bolting device of the highest 
order of mechanism, workmanship and 
finish, all controlled by the latest com- 
bination and quadruple movement time 
locks. 

Probably the most beautiful of the 
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Ricuarp S. Hawes 


VICE-PRESIDENT THIRD NATIONAL BANK, ST. LOUIS 


many original ideas suggested by the 
architects are the three large bronzes in 
bas relief representing Industry, Agri- 
culture and Commerce that are placed 
on the front face of the vault. They are 
real works of art, having been modeled 
from life by Hernant, a sculptor of note. 
The vault is arranged with double en- 
trance, the main one, and another for 
emergency purposes, as guarding against 
accidental lockouts; this door also pro- 
vides for ventilation. The interior of 
the vault is divided into two independ- 
ent compartments, each fitted with the 
latest type of safes of various sizes for 
the different departments of the bank. 
The mail, transit, clearing-house and 
credit departments, constituting the 
larger part of the working forces, are 
on the second floor. The work of han- 
dling checks and items from different 
departments is made as convenient as 


possible by the installation of a pneu- 
matic tube system. 


& 
THE BANK’S OFFICIAL STAFF 


WENTY years ago Mr. Charles H. 
Huttig, known far and wide as a 
great-hearted personality in the bank- 
ing world, caught the vision of altruism 
in banking and put this spirit into prac- 
tice in the Third National Bank. 

Mr. Huttig, after a most successful 
career, in which he had prevailed against 
every obstacle in business and success- 
fully combatted many a foe to the city’s 
progress, foresaw that he must soon 
yield to the ravages of disease. With 
characteristic forethought he looked the 
country over for the man to whom he 
should entrust the future destinies of 
the bank he loved. 
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DIRECTORS ROOM 


It was not strange that he should turn 
to that premier banker, Mr. F. O. Watts, 
then president of the American Bankers’ 
Association, and a resident of Nashville, 
Tennessee, where he was president of 
the First National Bank. Mr. Watts 
came in as vice-president, succeeding to 
the presidency upon Mr. Huttig’s death. 
He brought with him a great store of 
banking knowledge and experience, and 
a comprehensive understanding of na- 
tional finance. These assets at once 


brought him into notice in St. Louis, 
where he is now a conspicuous figure in 
banking and business circles. __. 

The Third National official family and 
directorate form the best index to the 
methods that have been responsible for 
this bank’s steady growth. 

Mr. Thomas Wright, vice-president, is 
a prominent citizen of high business and 
social standing in the community. Mr. 
Wright is always alert and active and 
contributes judgment of a rare type to 
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W. W. Ssiru F. K. Hovsrox 
VICE-PRESIDENT THIRD NATIONAL BANK, VICE-PRESIDENT THIRD NATIONAL BANK 
sT. LOUIS, MO, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








J. R. Cooxt D°A. P. Cooxe 


CASHIER THIRD NATIONAL BANK, ASSISTANT CASHIER THIRD NATIONAL BANK 
ST. LOUIS, MO. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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H. Hair EK. C. Srvarr 
ASSISTANT CASHIER THIRD NATIONA! BANK, ASS NT CASHIER THIRD NATIONAL BANK, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


M. E. Howperness W. C. Tompkins 


ASSISTANT CASHIER THIRD NATIONAL BANK, AUDITOR THIRD NATIONAL BANK, 
ST. LOUIS, MO, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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OFFICERS 


the management of the bank which he 
serves, 

Mr. R. S. Hawes, vice-president, 
is a native of Kentucky who has 
spent most of his life in St. Louis. He 
has been connected with the Third Na- 
tional for eighteen years, from which it 
will be seen he has grown up with the 
bank. Perhaps no contemporary banker 
is better known than Mr. Hawes. He 
has been prominently connected with 
nearly every public-spirited movement 
in St. Louis for the past decade. As 
distinctive banking honors, Mr. Hawes 
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held the presidency of the Reserve City 
Association for 1913-14, and presidency 
of the Missouri Bankers’ Association 
for 1914. 

From this last office he progressed to 
the executive committee of the American 
Bankers’ Association. 

Mr. W. W. Smith, vice-president, is a 
native of St. Louis, in which city he was 
for some time associated with another 
large bank, later becoming Clearing- 
house Bank Examiner. 

On May 1, 1911, he became National 
Bank Examiner, which position he held 
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CLERICAL 


at the time of his election as class “C” 
director in the Federal Reserve Bank. 
He accepted a vice-presidency of the 
Third National in February of this 
year. 

Mr. F. K. Houston, vice-president, 
was trained in banking as secretary of 
the Tennessee Bankers’ Association, and 
later on under Mr. Watts with the First 
National Bank of Nashville. He is an 
indefatigable worker and enjoys an ex- 
tensive acquaintance. 

Mr. J. R. Cooke, the cashier, was 
born in St. Louis, and has been connect- 
ed with the bank for over forty years, 
having started in as a messenger boy. 
Mr. Cooke is the kind of man that every- 
body loves, and in his daily business 
fully justifies, by patience and fairness, 
the confidence and esteem of his co- 
workers and the patrons of the bank. 

The assistant cashiers are: D’A. P. 
Cooke, H. Haill, E. C. Stuart, and M. E. 
Holderness. 

Mr. W. C. Tompkins, the auditor, was 
formerly connected with the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago. He is rated as 


DEPARTMENT 


one of the best auditors and bank experts 
in the country. 

The directorate of the bank is com- 
posed of prominent and successful men, 
well known in St. Louis and throughout 
the South. They are: Eugene H. An- 
gert, attorney; John I. Beggs, president 
and general manager St. Louis Car Co. ; 
George W. Brown, chairman of the 
board Brown Shoe Co.; August A. 
Busch, president Anheuser-Busch Brew- 
ing Association; S. H. Fullerton, presi- 
dent Chicago Lumber and Coal Co.; 
Norris B. Gregg, president Mound 
City Paint and Color Co.; H. F. 
Knight, of A. G. Edwards and Sons; 
E. K. Ludington, president Chase 
Bag Co.; H. L. Parker, president 
Emerson Electric Mfg. Co.; A. J. 
Siegel, president Huttig Sash and Door 
Co.; James E. Smith, F. O. Watts, pres- 
ident; T. Wright, vice-president. 

The bank employs one hundred and 
forty-one clerks. The clerks, like the 
officers and directors, devote themselves 
to the promotion of the bank’s business, 
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and an interesting illustration of this 
team work can be seen in the record for 
new business during the month of March 
when the employees brought into the 
bank more new business than was ac- 
credited to any other influence in the 
Publicity and Busijness-Building De- 
partment, with the exception of news- 
papers. 

The spirit of the Third National is 
known far beyond the limits of the city 
in which it is located, and its service 
covers an extensive territory, forty-five 
out of the forty-eight States being rep- 
resented by accounts on its books. 


President Watts, in keeping with the 
progressive spirit that has character- 
ized his banking career, was among the 
first bankers of the country to take ad- 
vantage of the provision of the new 
Federal Reserve Act, making it possible 
for a national bank to install a savings 
department. 

He opened a savings department for 
the Third National Bank on January 
18, 1915, and placed in charge Mr. 
M. E. Holderness, formerly of the 
First Savings Bank and Trust Company 
of Nashville, Tennessee. This depart- 
ment has had phenomenal success. 
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How to Get Ahead in Banking 





NE of the very best-known and 

most successful bankers in the 
United States is James B. Forgan, 
president of the First National Bank of 
Chicago. The “Evening American” of 
that city found Mr. Forgan in a remi- 
niscent mood for a half-hour at the fag 
end of the day, with the result given 
below: 


“T started in a lawyer’s office,’ re- 
lated Mr. Forgan. “The attorney died, 
and a second attorney who was identi- 
fied with the Royal Bank of Scotland at 
St. Andrews offered me a position in the 
bank. 

“Through the years that have crowd- 
ed their way between I have always had 
work thrown at me—perhaps because 
I have been willing to work. 

“The only position I ever applied for 
in my life—the only position I ever 
made any effort to get—was on the day 
I applied for a position that transferred 
me from St. Andrews to America. 

“T have never raised the question of 
an increase in salary. It has been my 
general experience that the boss is 
watching you just as closely as you are 
watching the boss—frequently more so. 

“T have accepted what was offered, 
from St. Andrews to the First National. 
I have never spared myself, when the 
institution of which I have been the em- 
ployee or the head has needed extra 
service. It has never made any dif- 
ference whether that service was night 
or day. That, I believe, is the great 
big central idea of success. 

“One cannot, however, in summing 
these things, ignore accident—or if you 
please, opportunity. And you must be 
prepared to make the most of accident 
when it becomes opportunity. 

“Here is an example: Shortly after 
I passed the examinations in London 
and was appointed to the Bank of Brit- 
ish North America, at Montreal, a man 

5 


broke his leg in our branch in Wall 
street, New York. I was sent down 
there to take his place. 

“When he was about to return, John 
Paton, the manager, a fine gentleman, 
came to another young clerk and me, 
and announced that he had been ordered 
to send a clerk to Halifax. Which one 
wanted to go? 

“Neither of us did. It got noised 
about the bank that one of us was ‘go- 
ing to Halifax’ and the teasing made 
our determination the greater not to go. 
After fist fights had threatened, Mr. 
Paton said he would toss a coin to de- 
cide. 

“T lost the toss, and my fellow clerk 
elected to remain in New York. I was 
banished, as I thought, to the most un- 
desirable place on the continent. 

“Instead I found a charming town, 
and delightful surroundings, and had 
only been there a few years when a se- 
ries of promotions followed that changed 
the whole course of my life.” 

“And what became of the other 
clerk?” Mr. Forgan was asked. 

“That’s one of the tragedies of an 
almost forgotten friendship,” answered 
Mr. Forgan. “I would rather not dis- 
cuss it.” 

After a pause he continued: 

“TI met John Paton twenty years later 
as he stepped from the surf at my na- 
tive town, St. Andrews. 

“ “Hello, Mr. Forgan,’ he exclaimed. 
“You lost the toss, but I see you have 
landed with the First National in Chi- 
cago. I’ve been watching your career.’ 

“Halifax was the scene of another 
important turning point. Barnum’s 
circus came to town one day and gave 
the usual parade of the ‘greatest show 
on earth.’ 

“The parade turned a certain corner 
a half block from the Bank of Nova 
Scotia, an opposition bank. The man- 
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ager was away, and the clerks, unable 
to see the parade from their windows, 
locked the doors and went down to the 
corner in a body. 

“While they were watching the ele- 
phants, a sneak thief entered the rear 
of the bank, and stuffing full the pockets 
of a linen duster, walked off with 
$40,000. 

“The accountant and tellers in the 
looted bank were discharged, and 


James B. Forcan 


PRESIDENT FIRST NATIONAL BANK, CHICAGO 


Thomas Fyshe, the cashier, sent for me 
and offered me the position of paying 
teller in the Bank of Nova Scotia. I 
accepted.” 

“Had you left your desk to see the 
parade?” was ventured. 

“I don’t remember,” answered the 
canny Scot with a twinkling smile. “I 
forget whether I went to the window or 
whether I had tickets for the show that 
night. At any rate I stayed on the job. 

“The months rolled around, and still 
I was an employee of the Bank of Nova 
Scotia. 


“One afternoon Mr. Fyshe left his 
private office and stepped into the bank. 
Above the wiring of my telling cage he 
could see my head—one advantage in 
being tall,” observed Mr. Forgan. 

““The manager at Yarmouth, Nova 
Scotia, has diphtheria in his family,’ an- 
nounced Mr. Fyshe as he came over to 
me, ‘and I think I'll send you up there 
to take charge while he is quarantined.’ 

“Again accident and opportunity had 
linked themselves with whatever ability 
I had accumulated. 

““How soon can you go?’ 
asked. 

“I replied that I could take the next 
train. 

“At Yarmouth I was unexpectedly 
asked by the directors at Halifax to 
make an inspection report on the branch 
bank. 

“We had no inspection blanks in 
those days. I don’t know that anybody 
ever made two reports alike. 

“T ruled off a chart, and compiled a 
report, which, when it reached Halifax, 
was declared to be the most complete 
report the directors had ever seen. Nat- 
urally, it had taken a great deal of ex- 
tra effort—night work, in fact. 

“As the direct result of that report, 
I was instructed to inspect and report 
upon three other branches of the bank 
on that railroad line, in returning to 
Halifax. 

“After brief experiences in Liverpool 
and Woodstock, in both of which I es- 
tablished branches, I was sent to Min- 
neapolis to open a branch there for the 
Bank of Nova Scotia as manager. 

“Four years later I accepted the of- 
fer to become cashier of the Northwest- 
ern National Bank in the same city. 

“That brought me to Chicago fre- 
quently, on business with the First Na- 
tional. Four years more and Lyman J. 
Gage, president of this bank, invited me 
to come to Chicago as vice-president. 
When Mr. Gage accepted the secretary 
of the treasuryship under President 
McKinley in 1897, I succeeded him.” 

“And what has given you the great- 
est satisfaction in your banking career?” 
Mr. Forgan was asked. 


Fyshe 
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Without hesitation he replied: 


“Nothing has ever pleased me more 
than the petition of the Northwest Side 
business men, who came to me after the 
Stensland failure and wrecking of the 
Milwaukee Avenue State Bank and 
asked me to establish a neighborhood 
bank in which they could place their de- 
posits with confidence. 

“The Security Bank was the answer; 
I manned it with a hand-picked staff 
and I have been proud of its success. 
Certainly nothing has given me more 
personal satisfaction than the confidence 
in me shown by that invitation. 

“To sum up, I should say that com- 
mon sense rules one would use in a san- 
itary dairy make good banking rules. 
To these you may add individual devo- 
tion to duty that must never lag. 

“Here are my dairy rules on banking: 

“Cream (thumb)—The choice com- 
mercial paper and securities that a bank 
may purchase in the open market, with 


HF 


regard only to their desirability as an 
investment. 

“Sweet Milk (forefinger )—The loans 
a bank makes to its regular patrons; a 
contributing factor being the initial in- 
ducement of credit extended by the bank 
to obtain the customer’s deposit account 
and other business. 

“Skimmed Milk (middle finger)— 
Discounted paper or securities in a 
bank’s possession that do not look as 
good as they did when first bought; per- 
haps because of the business conditions 
over which the maker had no control. 
Watch carefully and, if necessary, in- 
sist on supervision of the borrower's 
business to protect the bank. 

“Sour Milk (third finger)—Loans 
that have become too bad to be any 
longer regarded as desirable bank as- 
sets. Clean out that milk can. 

“Sediment (little finger)—It is the 
dirt of the dairy. Throw it out as you 
would any other refuse.” 
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Modern Tendencies 


HE distinctive trait of modern times 

is that the achievement of the high- 

est is brought down to the service of the 

lowliest and thus the impress of value 

is stamped upon the individual human 
being. 

The development of the modern 
world is toward all men. To build up 
the marvels of antiquity the few led, 
the many followed; the few ruled, the 
many were driven. The toiler was not 
considered. He was a beast of burden. 
He was used and he was sacrificed. He 
had no voice in affairs. He was built 
into the walls of cities; his blood out- 
lined the boundary of nations; his labor 
wrought the luxury of kings, but himself 
had no civie existence. As a man to be 
considered or consulted, a man whose 
happiness or health or wish was to be 
taken into account, he was not. 

Through the turbulent centuries the 
individual man has forged to the front. 
He is still in the heat of the struggle, 
but he has tasted power, he has tested 


his strength, he knows that the world is 
his. The old Greek thought that phil- 
osophy demeaned itself by stooping to 
uses. Now man stands with a flaming 
sword at the gate of all Science and de- 
mands the watchword “USE!” No plan 
or project has any claim on success ex- 
cept through the conviction and consent 
of the masses. What was the luxury, 
the convenience, the amusement, the oc- 
cupation of the nobility is now the home 
and the workshop and the common talk 
of men. The roads, the aqueducts, the 
temples, the statues, the masonry and 
the music, the paintings and the palaces, 
go on as best they may, striving to rival, 
not hoping to surpass the old; but the 
builders are not slaves. They are men. 
They are free. They have will, opinion, 
choice, responsibility, ambition, gratifi- 
cation. In this chiefly consists the su- 
periority of the present, and it is the 
noblest of all superiority; for man is 
greater than anything man can do. 
—James G. Blaine. 
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Modern Financial Institutions and Their 
Equipment 





The Merchants National 
Bank of Boston 


N the site of the old United States 
Branch Bank building on State 
street, Boston, now stands one of 

the finest bank buildings in the country, 
the home of the Merchants National 
Bank of Boston, which has occupied 
the site continuously from 1836, when 
it remodeled the old Branch Bank build- 
ing for its use, until the present day. 


Atrrep L. Rietey 


VICE-PRESIDENT MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
BOSTON 


The erection of this modern building 
was one of the steps taken to place the 
old Merchants Bank, in general facili- 
ties and resources, on a plane with its 
prestige acquired through a splendid ca- 
reer of more than eighty years. 

The new building, which has been oc- 
cupied during the past year, is the last 


word in bank architecture and arrange- 
ment and has been planned to give the 
public every facility and convenience 
for doing business and to permit the 
working force to carry on the work of 
the bank with convenience and despatch. 
The main banking space is a noble 
room, lined with Boticino marble. The 
cciling is vaulted, but penetrations open 
outward to the arched windows to ad- 
mit abundant light. The floor, counter 
and banking screen are of the same 
marble. The plans are so arranged 
that the space occupied by the execu- 
tive staff is separated from that of the 
public only by a counter. The public 
can therefore easily consult the bank’s 
officers. Besides the main banking 
floor, the basement, mezzanine and sec- 
ond floors are occupied by the bank. 


oF 
AN INTERESTING HISTORY 


HE Merchants National has a very 
interesting history. It was incor- 
porated as a state bank in March, 1831, 
and began business the following July. 
On the 9th of April in the same year it 
held its first meetings and elected a 
board of directors 

The first return of the bank to the 
Commonwealth, made on the first Sat- 
urday in October, 1831, showed depos- 
its of about $350,000. The capital 
stock was $500,000; its total resources 
$1,065,000. 

So greatly did the bank prosper, even 
from the start, that more commodious 
quarters soon became necessary. Pres- 
ident Jackson’s attacks on the United 
States Bank having resulted in the re- 
fusal of Congress to renew its charter, 
the Merchants Bank availed itself of the 
opportunity which presented, and on 
February 24, 1836, voted to purchase 
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Tue Mercuants Nationat Bank Buitpine, Boston 


THIS BUILDING COVERS THE SITE OF THE OLD UNITED STATES BRANCH BANK ON STATE 
STREET, NEAR THE OLD STATE HOUSE. THE BANK HAS OCCUPIED 
THIS SITE SINCE 1836 
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the United States Branch Bank build- 
ing and lot No. 28 State street. This 
location has been the home of the insti- 
tution from that time, and on that site 
stands the present imposing structure. 
For the original building and lot the 
bank paid $82.500. 

The bank from its start sprang quick- 
ly into financial prominence and for 
more than sixty years, until the consol- 
idation of banks in 1898 changed con- 


A. P. Weeks 


VICE-PRESIDENT MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
BOSTON 


ditions, it enjoyed the distinction of be- 
ing the largest bank in New England. 
Under the two Franklin Havens, father 
and son, as presidents, the Merchants 
Bank became known all over the coun- 
try as the very cornerstone of Boston 
banking. 

The original capital of $500,000 was 
augmented from time to time until prior 
to the war of the rebellion it stood at 
$4,000,000, with legislative authority to 
increase it to $5,000,000. When the 
National Bank Act was passed in 1863 
the bank with its usual promptitude in 
such matters decided to obtain a national 


charter, and thereby do all in its power 
to aid the Federal Government in its 
time of need. It was found impossible 
to do so, however, without considerable 
delay, as a large part of its stock was 
held abroad and the conservatism of its 
foreign shareholders inclined them to 
inaction. Recourse was had to the Leg- 
islature and an act was passed author- 
izing the bank to reduce its capital to 
$3,000,000. The shares held abroad 
were then purchased by the payment of 
a reasonable premium and the bank with 
a capital of $3,000,000 became a na- 
tional bank in 1864. 
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RECENT IMPORTANT MERGERS 


GINCE 1911 important steps have 

been taken by the bank in working 
out the belief of the present manage- 
ment that the continued growth of New 
England requires big banks, and that 
banking facilities must be adequate to 
the demands of modern business. 

The first of these was the acquisition 
in January, 1912, of the State National 
Bank, which added $10,000,000 to the 
deposits of the institution; another was 
the purchase of the National Bank of 
Commerce, which also added $10,000,- 
000, and the most recent was the pur- 
chase of the Winthrop National Bank 
May 4, 1915, which increased the bank’s 
deposits by about $3,000,000 and 
brought the total up to over $50,- 
000,000. 
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ITS DEPOSIT GROWTH 


HE growth of the bank has not by 

any means been due entirely to the 

acquisition of other institutions, how- 
ever, as the following record shows: 


March 26, $10,485,000 
March 26, 11,403,000 
March 26, 13,257,690 
March 26, 24,032,960 
March 26, 26,431,700 
March 26, 40,274,000 
May 5, 1915 51,301,000 
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VICE-PRESIDENT MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
BOSTON 


BANK PRESIDENTS SINCE 1831 
HE bank since its incorporation in 
1831 has had but six presidents. 
Its first president, Edwin Eldridge, 
served until October 28, 1833. He was 
succeeded by Mark Healey, who in turn 
was succeeded on January 2, 1838, by 
Franklin Haven. Mr. Haven tendered 
his resignation November 12, 1883, and 
was succeeded by his son, Col. Franklin 
Haven, Jr., who held office until his 
death, which occurred April 18, 1908. 
Arthur B. Silsbee then became presi- 
dent, and upon his resignation in Janu- 
ary, 1912, Eugene V. R. Thayer was 
elected at the annual meeting of the 
stockholders, January, 1912. 
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THE PRESENT OFFICIAL STAFF 
HE present official staff consists of 
Eugene V. R. Thayer, president; Al- 

fred L. Ripley, first vice-president; A. 


P. Weeks, Charles B. Wiggin, and Ed- 
ward H. Gleason, vice-presidents ; Fred- 
erick C, Waite, cashier; William F. Bur- 
dett, Ernest A. James, Charles H. Ram- 
sey, Arthur T. Spring and Wm. R. 
Whittemore, assistant cashiers. 

Eugene V. R. Thayer, who has been 
president since 1912, is the youngest 
bank president in Boston. He is a mem- 
ber of the well-known Thayer family of 
Lancaster and Boston, which has been 
prominent in Boston financial affairs for 
generations. In his taste for business 
pursuits, breadth of vision and quick- 
ness of decision he inherits the charac- 
teristics of his grandfather, Nathaniel 
Thayer, of the banking firm of John E. 
Thayer & Brother, who died in 1883, 
leaving one of the largest estates in Bos- 
ton. Mr. Thayer has been the moving 
spirit in the changes that have brought 
the bank to its present commanding posi- 
tion. He is a director of the Old Colony 
Trust Co., the New England Trust Co., 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co., the Chicago Junction Railway and 
Union Stock Yards Co., The Edison 
Electric Illuminating Co., the American 
Felt Co., and many other important cor- 
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porations. He is a Harvard graduate 
of the class of 1904. 

Alfred L. Ripley, first vice-president, 
is a graduate of Yale, class of ’78, and 
studied at the Universities of Bonn and 
Berlin. He was a vice-president and 
director of the Hide and Leather Bank 
of Boston until 1901, when he went to 
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the State National as vice-president and 
later became president. When the State 
National was merged with the Mer- 
chants he became first vice-president of 
the latter institution. Mr. Ripley is a 
trustee of Yale University and of Phil- 
lips Academy at Andover. 

A. P. Weeks, vice-president, has been 
connected with the bank for thirty-five 
years. He became associated with the 
bank in 1873 and has been with it con- 
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tinuously since, except for a period of 
about five years, when he was cashier of 
the Hide and Leather Bank. He be- 
came cashier when it was the largest 
bank in New England and has been for 
many years prominent in the manage- 
ment of the institution. He has been 
vice-president since 1908. 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK, BOSTON 


Charles B. Wiggin, vice-president, is 
one of the younger bank men of Boston 
who has risen rapidly by reason of his 
personality and business ability. Com- 
mencing as a clerk in the Eliot National 
Bank in 1903, he became successively 
auditor of the City Trust Co., president 
of the Brookline Trust Co., and assist- 
ant treasurer of the American’ Sugar 
Refining Co., in charge of the New 
England business. When the new and 
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of the Merchants 
Bank was established under President 
Thayer, Mr. Wiggin was selected as an 
active vice-president. 


aggressive policy 


Edward H. Gleason, vice-president, 
was an official of the National Bank of 
Commerce and was made a vice-presi- 
dent when that bank was merged with 
the Merchants. 

Frederick C. Waite, cashier, started as 
clerk with the bank, was later made as- 
sistant cashier and became cashier in 
1912. 
moted to his present office, Mr. Ramsey 


Mr. James was recently pro- 


was formerly cashier of the Winthrop 
Bank, Mr. Spring came to the bank in 
1912 from the National Union Bank, 
and Mr. Whittemore was formerly con- 
nected with the National Bank of Com- 
merce. 

The statement of the bank, as of May 
4, 1915, is as follows: 


RESOURCES. 


SN sin db-ae dbcapacnn eee 21,914,587.33 

U. S. Bonds at par 1,470,000.00 

Other Bonds and Securities.... 3,670,369.13 

U. S. Five Per Cent. Fund.... 73,500.00 

Banking House 2,100,000.00 

Demand Loans...$10,930,735.62 

Due from Other 
Banks 

Due from U. 
Treasurer 

Exchanges 
Clearing House 2,780,759.87 

Cash in Vaults... 3,122,278.93 30,034,944.79 


13,113,170.37 


88,000.00 


ME dctinekawsuane tmenud $59,263,401.25 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital Stock. ... $3,000,000.00 

| errr ee 2,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits 1,334,035.07 6,334,035.07 

Reserved for Taxes 160,000.00 

Circulation 1,467,997.50 

Deposits : 
Demand 44,415,544.21 

6,885,824.47 51,301,368.68 
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First National Bank, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





Syracuse celebrated the fiftieth an- 

niversary of its founding, and two 
years later, in May last, opened to the 
public its new building, which is said 
to be the most modern and completely- 
equipped bank and office building be- 
tween New York and Chicago. 

The ground upon which the new 
building is erected, at Warren and 
Washington streets, was a large portion 
of the old and historic Vanderbilt Hotel 
plot. The structure has been so 
planned that the best of light and air 
are assured both the bank and its ten- 
ants. It is now only one-third of its 
eventual size, as the walls and steel 
work are constructed so that eight ad- 
ditional office floors can be added at any 
time in the future. 

The exterior of the building is con- 
structed of light gray granite. The 
architecture is of classic design, orna- 
mented with stately columns and pilas- 
ters, adorned with Corinthian capitals. 
In the designing and _ construction 
safety has been the first consideration, 
and the building is of absolute fire-proof 
construction. The rate for insurance 
placed upon it by the underwriters is 
the lowest of any office building in Syra- 
cuse. The materials used in the walls, 
floors, ceilings and roof are all steel, 
terra cotta block and cement. All the 
window frames and sash are of rolled 
steel or cast iron, and wherever exposed 
to fire risk the sash are glazed with wire- 
glass. 

The first two floors and part of the 
basement are given over to the bank- 
ing rooms of the First National Bank; 
the main banking entrance being upon 
Warren street. 


ik 1913 the First National Bank of 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


THE BANK QUARTERS. 


PON entering, one immediately ap- 

preciates the spaciousness and sim- 
ple beauty of the room. The distance 
from the floor to the ceiling is twenty- 
six feet. The frontage on both streets 
is practically all open to the light and 
air, and a considerable portion of the 
ceiling over the space occupied by the 
working force is a skylight. 

A special system of ventilation takes 
the supply of air from the roof down to 
the cellar, where it is washed and puri- 
fied, and then distributed through the 
banking room after being heated in win- 


ter and cooled during the warm weather. 

The side walls of the room are faced 
to the ceiling with a combination of do- 
mestic and imported marbles. The 
screen, which encloses the main work- 
ing portion of the bank, is of marble 
with a bronze grille behind the plate 
glass panels. The desks throughout are 
of steel and provided with scientific 
lighting systems. 

The floor of the bank lobby is of 
marble, and the working space is floored 
with battleship linoleum. 

All the departments of the bank are 
connected by telephone, and are ar- 
ranged so as to give easy facility in com- 
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municating and rapidity in working ar- 
rangements. 

Directly to the right of the entrance 
a large space is devoted to the executive 
offices of the bank. The chairman of 
the board, president, vice-president, 
cashier and his assistants will all be 
leeated in this open room in direct com- 
munication with the public. Only a low 
railing is in front of their desks, and 
there is not even a gate to interfere 
with the welcome awaiting all visitors. 
To one side of this space is a private 


BANKING ENTRANCE ON WARREN STREET 
BANK, SYRACUSE. N. Ye 


room, which can be used for conferences 
when desired. 

The directors’ room as well as a li- 
brary occupy a portion of the rear 
mezzanine floor, and are reached from 
the banking space by both a marble 
stairway and private elevator. The 
walls of this room are finished in gray 
enamel hung with tapestry and having 
slight gold ornamentations. An Oriental 
rug covers the floor, and the furniture 
is of brown mahogany upholstered in 
leather. Upon the walls are hung the 
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pictures of Edward B. Judson, the 
founder and first president of the bank; 
Edward B. Judson, Jr., the second 
president, and Charles W. Snow, 
who relinquished the third presidency in 
October last to become chairman of the 
board of directors. 

The ladies’ room is a special feature 
of the institution, being located on the 
main floor adjacent to the safe deposit 
department, and is finished in dull tints 
of gray and old rose. 
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THE VAULTS. 


HE institution is equipped with five 

vaults, all of which are large and 
of the latest and most improved con- 
struction. The safe deposit vault is lo- 
cated in the rear of the main banking 
room upon the first floor, and is safe- 
guarded by a heavy bronze grille, which 
completely separates it from the lobby 
and other parts of the bank interior. 
This vault is of the most approved con- 
struction with walls of cement and steel 
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PARTIAL VIEW OF EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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CORNER IN THE LADIES’ ROOM 








BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ ROOM 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





PRIVATE CONSULTATION OR COMMITTEE ROOM 





LOOKING UP TO THE MEZZANINE FLOOR. THE DIRECTORS’ ROOM IS BEYOND THE BALCONY 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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two feet in thickness. The massive doors 
are of the same thickness, and fully 
equipped with time locks and complete 
electric burglary alarm protection. Ad- 
jacent to the vault are the private cou- 
pon rooms for the use and convenience 
of the safe deposit customers of the 
bank, having all modern facilities for the 
private examination of the contents of 
safe deposit boxes. 

A separate vault of the same construc- 
tion is located in the working space and 
will be devoted entirely to holding the 
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MASSIVE STEEL DOOR 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


cash and securities of the bank. 

In the basement a third vault, steel 
lined, and properly protected, is for the 
storage of valuable boxes of silver, 
trunks, and other bulky packages be- 
longing to depositors. A fourth vault 
located in the basement is arranged for 
the purpose of storing the bank’s pa- 
pers and books, while a fifth is a large 
storage vault in which will be placed 
the old records of the institution. 

The bank expects to add materially 
to its present safe deposit business in 
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SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT, SHOWING 
AND THE 
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the new building, and this department 
has been designed with the intention to 
make it as complete in every detail as 
human ingenuity can suggest. 

The basement book vault, the main 
banking floor, and the directors’ room 
are all connected by a private automatic 
elevator, which is so arranged that 
the books and other records of the bank 
can readily be taken from either of the 
upper floors directly to the book vault 
in the basement. 
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MODERN DEVICES. 

HE bank contains several new de- 

vices, which have been especially 
designed for expediting the routine work 
of the institution. Prominent among 
these are the handsome check desks in 
the main lobby, in the center of which 
has been placed a combination ink well, 
calendar and waste basket. This is the 
invention of William A. Boyd, one of 
the assistant cashiers of the bank, and 
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an application for a patent upon the 
device is now pending in Washington. 

An unusual illumination feature is 
used on the exterior of the building. 
Across the top cornice appears the words 
“First National Bank’ ’in bronze letters. 
These are illuminated at night by means 
of concealed electric bulbs so that they 
are readable as far as the eye can see. 

The office portion of the building is 
equipped with two electric elevators, 
which give prompt access to the three 
upper floors, which are rented for office 
purposes. 

No detail of planning has been neg- 
lected to make the building of the ut- 
most attractiveness and convenience to 
the patrons of the bank and the tenants 
of the offices. 


& 
A BIT OF HISTORY. 


’ H ‘HE origin of the institution and its 
development were largely due to 
Mr. Edward B. Judson and his son, Ed- 


ward B. Judson, Jr., both of whom 
served as president. 

Edward B. Judson, founder of the 
First National Bank of Syracuse, was 
born in Greene County, N. Y., in 1813, 
and gained experience in his uncle’s 
banking office at an early age. He 
later successfully engaged in the lum- 
ber business, and then in iron manu- 
facturing. Afterwards he became vice- 
president of the Merchants’ Bank of 
Syracuse, and still later cashier of the 
Salt Springs National Bank of the same 
city. This position he resigned to aid 
in organizing the Lake Ontario Bank 
of Oswego, of which he became cashier. 
His success as a banker and business 
man made it natural that he should be 
called into consultation by Secretary 
Chase when the national banking system 
was being established. He was from the 
outset a believer in the new system, and 
was quick to take advantage of it in 
the organization of the First National 
Bank of Syracuse. Mr. Judson was the 
first president of the bank, being elected 
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to that position April 20, 1863, and con- 
tinuing to serve until his death on Janu- 
ary 15, 1902. He was succeeded in the 
presidency by his son, Edward B. Jud- 
son, Jr., who had been a director of the 
bank since 1881 and vice-president since 
1888. The younger Mr. Judson contin- 
ued as president until his death, January 
16, 1910. 

Both father and son had been promi- 
nently engaged in general business as 
well as in banking, and had prospered 
greatly. They gave to the bank their 
close attention and firmly established 


STORAGE VAULTS 
BANK, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


it in the public confidence by strict ad- 


herence to sound principles. Upon this 
foundation the growth of the bank in 
subsequent years has been built. 

The First National Bank of Syra- 
cuse was one of the first to make 
application for a charter under the Na- 
tional Bank Act. Its charter was No. 
6 in the entire system and the first in 
New York State. 

It began business in modest quarters 
July 20, 1863, and so sure and strong 
were its foundations its success was im- 
mediate. Starting with a capital of 
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COUPON ROOMS AND TELEPHONE BOOTHS IN SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, SYRACUSE, N,. Y. 


$100,000, this was increased during the 
first year to $250,000, at which figure it 
remained until 1913, when it was raised 
to $1,000,000. 

The confidence of the people of Syra- 
cuse in the First National Bank and its 
consequent growth is best stated in the 
following figures: 

May Capital. Surplus. Deposits. 

$250,000 $48,899 $344,351 
250,000 161,398 288,559 
250,000 149,890 934,535 
250,000 270,660 2,181,924 
250,000 464,566 4,028,831 
1,000,000 747,995 7,308,068 


The bank has the distinction of being 
one of the five banks chosen by the 
Comptroller of the Currency to act as 
one of the incorporators of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. 


& 
PERSONNEL 


HE present official staff of the bank 
is as follows: Charles W. Snow, 
chairman of the board; Alfred W. Hud- 
son, president; Edward S. Tefft, vice- 
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president; Louis S. Brady, cashier; 
George A. Cholet and William A. Boyd, 
assistant cashiers. 

Mr. Snow, chairman of the board of 
directors, is one of Syracuse’s leading 
merchants, and has been connected with 
the bank since 1888, at which time he 
was elected to the board. He served 
as vice-president from 1902 to 1910 and 
as president from 1910 until 1914, at 
which time he was elected chairman 
of the board of directors. He still con- 
tinues active in the affairs of the bank. 

Alfred W. Hudson, the president, 
was for many years connected with 
the Fifth Avenue Trust Co. of New 
York, now a branch of the Guaranty 
Trust Co. In 1908 he left its em- 
ploy to become an examiner in 
the New York State Banking De- 
partment, and was later a deputy su- 
perintendent of banks. After serving 
two years as vice-president of the Wind- 
sor Trust Co. of New York, he was 
elected vice-president of the First Na- 


ih 


DEPOSIT VAULTS, 
BANK, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


SHOWING EMERGENCY DOOR 


tional Bank of Syracuse in October, 
1913, and was chosen president at the 
time Mr. Snow was made chairman of 
the board. 

Mr. Tefft, the active vice-president, 
has been connected with the institution 
over forty years, starting as a messen- 
ger when there were but three em- 
ployees in the institution. He was 
elected assistant cashier in 1884, 
cashier in 1897, and vice-president in 
1914. 

Mr. Brady, the cashier, is a graduate 
of the Fifth Avenme Bank of New 
York, with which institution he was 
connected for over ten years. Pre- 
vious to assuming his present position 
in January of this year he was an 
examiner connected with the New York 
Clearing House, and served as secretary 
of the loan committee during the fall 
of 1914. 

Mr. Cholet, assistant cashier, has 
been in the employ of the bank since 
1885, and has served it in every ca- 
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pacity up to his present position. Most 
of his time is devoted to the conduct of 
the bond department. 

Mr. Boyd, assistant cashier, came to 
the bank as a messenger eight years 
ago, and was elected to his present posi- 
tion last January. 

Mr. Albert P. Fowler, who had been 
a director of the bank since 1904 and 
senior vice-president since 1910, died on 
May 20, 1915. His death is a severe 
loss to the institution, as Mr. Fowler 
had been a strong, influential factor in 
the conduct of its affairs. He was a 
man of forceful personality, clear legal 
mind, sound business judgment, and 
practical common sense. As a member 
of the building committee he was en- 
titled to much of the credit for the new 
home of the bank, and his death just at 
the time of occupying the new quarters 
is especially to be regretted. 

The resources and facilities of the 
bank are devoted to the commercial and 
industrial development of its home city. 
It has pursued a liberal policy in aiding 
small industrial and mercantile enter- 
prises, and as they have prospered the 
bank has shared in their success. Nu- 
merous business concerns in central 
New York have been customers of the 
bank for over half a century. Many de- 
partments in charge of skilled managers 
offer widely diversified facilities to cus- 
tomers who have been quick to appre- 
ciate this kind of service. 
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National City Bank, 
Mobile, Ala. 





ATING from May 1,1915, The 
City Bank and Trust Company, 
Mobile, became the National City 


Bank, and thus returns to the National 
banking system under which the bank 


was formed in 1899. When in 1903 
the change was made from the Na- 
tional to the State system it was because 
the latter, on account of its broader pow- 
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ers, offered wider opportunities for 
banking service; but with the amend- 
ments to the National Banking Act as a 
result of the passage of the Federal Re- 
serve Act, the National bank now has, 
in general, the powers of a State bank, 
trust company and savings bank. And 
since all national banks are members of 
the Federal Reserve System they enjoy 
certain privileges in the way of redis- 
counts and note issues denied the State 
banks and trust companies not members 
of the system. 

The National City Bank thus went 
out of the national banking system be- 
cause, at the time, by so doing it could 
render better banking service to more 
people. It now returns to that system 
for a like reason. Other things being 
equal, the national banks have consid- 
erable advantage over other institutions, 
on account of being under uniform 
laws and supervision, and having the 
prestige of a Federal charter. 


& 


THE BANK’S PROGRESS 


HE changes above referred to are 

a striking illustration of the fact 
that this bank, from the time of its or- 
ganization until now, has been alert to 
the demands of the people of Mobile 
and vicinity for the most complete 
banking facilities, and this has resulted 
in building up the bank to its present 
strong position. 

The City National Bank was organ- 
ized in 1899, with $200,000 capital, and 
in 1903 was converted into the City 
Bank and Trust Company, its capital 
then being $500,000, surplus $350,000, 
and deposits $1,342,000. In the sum- 
mer of 1911 the business of the Central 
Trust Company was purchased and con- 
solidated, and the deposits at that time 
were $4,300,000. With the recent re- 
turn to the national banking system 
the National City Bank has $750,000 
capital; $375,000 surplus and profits; 
$3,490,000 deposits, and total resources 
in excess of $5,000,000. 
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It will thus be seen that each suc- 
cessive stage of the bank’s history has 
been marked by a decided improve- 
ment, embracing addition to capital and 
surplus—the provision for adequately 
protecting its depositors—as well as 
substantial gains in deposits, indicating 
the widening usefulness of the institu- 
tion to the business public. 

In another most important respect 
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and the latest equipment, but each of 
the several departments for serving the 
banking needs of the public, has had 
special provision made for it. 


& 
THE MANAGEMENT 


T was due to the energy and foresight 
of President E. J. Buck that the Na- 
tional City Bank of Mobile was organ- 


ST. JOSEPH STREET ENTRANCE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK, 


the National City Bank has kept abreast 
of the times. It erected the first mod- 
ern bank and office building in its city— 
a structure which affords the highest 
degree of physical security as well as 
comfort and convenience, to the conduct 
of the bank’s large business, and also 
supplies the demand for up-to-date of- 
fices. Not only are the officers and 
emplovees provided with ample space, 


MOBILE, ALA. 


ized, and the management of the insti- 
tution has been continuously in his 
hands. Mr. Buck is a native of Miss- 
issippi, but got his first banking ex- 
perience as cashier of a bank in Kan- 
sas. He returned to Mississippi, and in 
1893 organized the Bank of Biloxi. 
Later he organized several banks in 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama, be- 
fore establishing the City National 
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Bank of Mobile in 1899. 
his long experience in banking, Mr. 
Buck has shown himself to be _ pos- 
sessed of sound financial judgment com- 
bined with the progressive spirit re- 
quired to keep a bank fully up to the 
needs of the times. It has been his 


Throughout 


special aim to make the bank useful and 
helpful to the largest possible number 


OFFICERS’ 


NATIONAL CITY 


of people—an aim in which he has been 
highly successful. 

Hon. Pat J. Lyons, vice-president, is 
a native of Mobile, and early in life 
was engaged in steamboating on the 
Alabama River, and later went into the 
wholesale grocery business. His inter- 
ests in various Mobile enterprises have 
made him a leading factor in the city’s 
growth. He is politically prominent, 
having been a councilman, chairman of 
the board of aldermen, mayor for sev- 
eral terms, and became one of the three 
commissioners of the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the City of Mobile when the 
commission form of government was 


adopted. 


BANK, 
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J. R. Stevens has been recently elect- 
ed a vice-president. 

Mr. Stevens at the time of his elec- 
tion was clearing-house examiner of the 
New Orleans Clearing House Associa- 
tion and prior to holding that office was 
for a number of years national bank 
examiner for the district of Alabama, 
Mississippi and Louisiana. He was a 


QUARTERS 


MOBILE, ALA. 


candidate for the office of Comptroller 
of the Currency to succeed Lawrence O. 
Murray, and had the endorsement of 
the bankers’ associations of Alabama, 
Mississippi and Louisiana besides the 
support of sixteen United States Sena- 
tors. 

Mr. Stevens is a native of Alabama. 
In addition to his extensive experience 
as an examiner, he has a_ practical 
knowledge of actual banking, having at 
one time been president of a bank at 
Huntsville, Ala. 

A. C. Tonsmiere, cashier, began his 
services with the bank as a collector 
soon after its organization, and has oc- 
cupied the various positions until his 
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election as assistant cashier in 1910, and 
later cashier. 

English Cody, assistant cashier, en- 
tered the employ of the “Citibank’’ in 
1904 as collector and has held a num- 
ber of clerical positions in the bank, 
being promoted from time to time, and 
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ated from Georgetown University in the 
law class of 1899. In October, 1899, 
he was admitted by the Supreme Court 
of Alabama to practice law. Imme- 
diately thereafter he formed a partner- 
ship with the late J. P. McQueen of 
Eutaw, but practiced law only a short 
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NATIONAL 


in 1912 was elected to his present po- 
sition as an assistant cashier. 

T. H. Halliwell, assistant cashier, 
entered the banking business in June, 
1910, as paying teller of the Central 
Trust Company of Mobile, and when 
that institution was combined with the 
City Bank and Trust Co. he became 
discount teller, July 1, 1911.. He was 
promoted to receiving teller January 
1, 1912, and on September 1, 1913, was 
elected to his present position—assist- 
ant cashier. 

E. C. Meredith, Jr., trust officer of 
the National City Bank, received his 
first business training in Washington, 
D. C., under the late United States 
Senator Edmund W. Pettus. He gradu- 


CITY BANK, 


MOBILE, ALA. 


while when he was elected cashier of 
the First National Bank of Eutaw, in 
which capacity he served ten years. 

In April, 1911, Mr. Meredith was 
appointed a state bank examiner, which 
place he held until August, 1912, when 
he was elected cashier of the Union 
Bank and Trust Company of Montgom- 
ery, Ala. 

He resigned his position as cashier 
of the Montgomery bank on March 1, 
1914, to accept his present position. 

John F. Jossen, assistant trust offi- 
cer, was born in Mobile, Ala., and has 
always resided there. He received his 
education at Barton Academy and 
Spring Hill College. 

He began with the City National 
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Bank (now the National City Bank) be one of its assistant cashiers, and in 
when it opened, and had the honor of October, 1913, was elected to his pres- 
being its first messenger. 


In January, 1908, he was elected to Supporting the official staff are the 
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f.llowing directors: E. J. Buck, presi- 
dent; A. P. Bush, of T. G. Bush Gro- 
cery Company; O. F. Cawthon, capital- 
ist; F. S. Cleveland, of Cleveland 
Bros.; John T. Cochrane, president 
Alabama, Tennessee and Northern Rail- 
road Company; Paul Danner, president 
and treasurer Mobile Coal Company; 
E. G. Dreaper, of Dreaper & Burns; 
M. C. Forchheimer, of Forchheimer & 
Co.: Wm. N. Hunter, Benn & Co.; A. 
S. Lyons, president Mobile Brewery; 
Pat J. Lyons, Commissioner City of 
Mobile; G. M. Luce, capitalist; Wm. 
H. Monk, Jr., furniture; J. F. Me- 
Gowin, timber exporter; Wm. F. Owen, 
vice-president and general manager N. 
O. M. & C. Railroad; Gregory L. Smith, 
attorney-at-law; F. C. Turner, of F. C. 
Turner & Co.; H. H. Wefel, Jr., 
Southern investments; T. A. Yeend, of 
Yeend Bros., real estate. 


Greenebaum Sons Bank and 
Trust Company, Chicago 





HE sixtieth anniversary of the 
establishment of the Greene- 
baum banking house in Chicago 

was marked by the removal on May 1, 
1915, of the Greenebaum Sons Bank & 
Trust Co. to its new home in the Lum- 
ber Exchange building, which has just 
been erected at the southeast corner of 
La Salle and Madison streets. 

In the new location this institution 
a most attractive banking home, 
with all branches of banking under one 
roof, A spacious and artistic entrance 
leads from La Salle street to the bank 
floor, as well as to the safety deposit 
vault, which is located in the basement 
of the building. In addition to the 
private entrance, the bank floor may 
be reached by seven elevators as well 
as from the public lobby of the build- 


ing, 
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The entire interior is finished in ma- 
hogany in combination with rarely 
beautiful Hauteville marble. Every 
Getail of the arrangement has been 
studied with a view to promoting the 
convenience and comfort of the pa- 
trons. Well-equipped meeting and 
rest rooms have been installed. The 
bank fittings are of the latest design 
and most substantial construction. 

The house of Greenebaum is the old- 
est banking house in the city of Chi- 
cago. It was founded in 1855 by Elias 
Greenebaum, who at the age of 98 is 
still active in the business. The family 
has been prominent in banking circles 
ever since Chicago assumed the dignity 
of a city, and the business is now con- 
ducted by three generations. 

In 1911 the business of the private 
banking house was merged into a State 
bank under the name of Greenebaum 
Sons Bank & Trust Co., and it now has 
a capital of $1,500,000, with surplus 
and profits of more than $400,000. 

The various services of the bank in- 
clude general banking, saving, trust, 
foreign, loan and investment depart- 
ments and safe deposit vaults, all un- 
der one roof and conveniently located 
in the heart of the downtown business 
and financial district of Chicago. All 
officers are seated at the open counter 
and are always accessible and glad to 
give personal attention and advice. 
The new banking offices are equipped 
with every facility for rendering com- 
plete service in all of these branches 
and to that end there has been installed 
every known convenience of proven 
worth which will facilitate the work of 
such an institution. 

The bank’s statement makes a 
strong showing in its proportion of cap- 
ital and surplus to deposits, which total 
$3,200,000. Loans and discounts fig- 
ure at $2,380,000, bonds and other se- 
curities $1,580,000, cash on hand and 
in banks $1,175,000; total resources, 
$5,140,000. 

The officers of the company are as 
follows: M. E. Greenebaum, president; 
H. E. Greenebaum, vice-pyepident; J. 
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A PARTIAL VIEW SHOWING SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT IN BASEMENT 


GREENEBAUM SONS BANK AND TRUST CO., CHICAGO 


FE. Greenebaum, vice-president; Walter 
J. Greenebaum, cashier; John Greene- 


baum, assistant cashier; Milton E. 


Falker, assistant cashier; M. E. Greene- 
baum, Jr., secretary; Edgar N. Greene- 
baum, assistant secretary. 
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Organization of 


URING the month of March ten 

formal applications for conversion 
of State banks or reorganization of 
State or private banks were filed, and 
nine formal applications to organize na- 
tional banks by individuals not con- 
nected with existing State or private 
banks. 

During the same month sixteen ap- 
plications were approved, nine of these 
being for conversion of State banks or 
reorganization of State or _ private 
banks. 

During the month of March nine 
banks, with a total capital of $280,000, 
were authorized to begin business, of 
which number seven, with a capital of 
*180,000, had individual capital of less 
than $50,000, and two, with a capital 


National Banks 


of $100,000, had individual capital of 
$50,000 or over. 

On March 31, 1915, the total number 
of national banks organized was 10,719, 
of which 3,113 had discontinued busi- 
ness, leaving in existence 7,606 banks, 
with an authorized capital of $1,075,- 
359,175, and circulation outstanding, 
secured by United States bonds, $718,- 
984,138, and by other securities, $15,- 
154,695. Circulation to the amount of 
$165,409,147, covered by lawful money 
deposited with the Treasurer of the 
United States on account of liquidating 
and insolvent national banks and asso- 
ciations which had reduced their circu- 
lation, is also outstanding, making the 
total amount of national-bank circula- 
tion outstanding $899,547,980. 
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Joint Deposits 


HE two-name account, payable to 
“either or the survivor,” has be- 
come so common in_ banking 

practice that it is everywhere recognized 
as a proper and convenient form of ac- 
count, through the operation of which 
disposition of personal property in the 
form of bank deposits is made without 
the formality of a will. 

The cases arising from this form of 
deposit are numerous, and the questions 
involved are of sufficient importance to 
warrant a text-book on the subject. It 
would be safe to assert that fully fifty 
per cent. of the litigation arising out of 
savings accounts involves the ownership 
of deposits made in joint names. 

The intent in most cases is to make 
the fund payable to either party, dur- 
ing life, the balance to go to the sur- 
vivor upon the death of either. Some 
banks merely indicate the nature of the 
fund by the entry on the pass-book and 
ledger in joint form: “John Smith or 
Mary Smith,” sometimes adding the 
clause, “either to draw, survivor to take 
all,” or words to this effect ; while others 
have a clear and explicit evidence of 
intent in the form of an agreement or 
statement signed by the parties, which 
sets forth the purpose of the joint form 
of deposit. 

Controversy usually arises between 
the estate of the deceased and the joint 
depositor as to the intent of the princi- 
pal depositor in thus favoring the co- 
depositor to the exclusion of the other 
relatives. The claimants generally 
contend that it was done for conve- 
nience, and not to create a trust or a 
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joint tenancy ; that the co-depositor had 
no interest in the original fund; that it 
was a gift to take effect at death, and 
therefore properly the subject of a will, 
ete. The co-depositor usually claims a 
gift of the fund or a joint tenancy, cre- 
ated by the opening of the account, or 
joint ownership existing prior to the 
deposit. But whatever the contention 
of the various parties, the courts usually 
look to the motive for opening such an 
account, and if it can be shown that it 
was the intent to make the fund a joint 
tenancy, the balance due thereon will 
be held to belong to the survivor. 

In a case decided by the Supreme 
Court of California in February last, the 
parties signed an agreement reading as 
follows: 

“We, the undersigned, each for him- 
self and, not one for the other, declare 
that the sums deposited to this account 
are, and those sums hereafter to be de- 
posited shall be, joint as to time, title 
and possession, and further declare that 
they are not and have never been the 
separate property of either, and said 
sums are hereby made payable to either 
of us; and we hereby agree that the 
receipt of either of us shall be a full 
acquittance and discharge to the Mu- 
tual Savings Bank of San Francisco 
therefor.” 

Irrespective of whether the fund be- 
longed to both prior to the deposit 
(which it did not) the court read into 
the instrument a clear intent to create 
a joint tenancy vesting title at death in 
the survivor. 

Banks generally would do well to use 
such agreements in opening two-name 
accounts, for the protection of the par- 
ties in interest as well as their own. 
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(See Kennedy vs. Kennedy in this num- 
ber.) 


& 


Is Typewriting ‘‘ Printing’’? 


HE use of the typewriter has be- 

come so common that it ranks with 
the fountain pen as a business instru- 
ment. The personality of the penned 
letter has given way to the impersonal, 
but no less dignified and surely more 
readable “typed” epistle or document. 
We no longer write—we dictate—even 
our private mail. Many firms fill out 
their checks and promissory notes on the 
machine, which practice is giving way to 
the “check writers” which print the 
amount indelibly in and not on the pa- 
per. 

Ordinarily it makes little difference 
whether typewriting is “writing” or 
“printing,” but in a Wyoming case it 
was the point at issue. A note was 
filled in with the typewriter and the 
rate of interest indicated by the figure 
“7.” A circle was drawn around the 
“7” and the figure “8” made above it 
in ink. The defendant contended that 
this was not a negotiable instrument by 
reason of the alteration from the orig- 
inal form. 

The Negotiable Instruments Law 
provides that where difference exists be- 
tween printed and written provisions, 
the written govern. If the figure “7” 
had been made by a printing press, the 
written “8” would prevail; but a type- 
writer made the impression, and it has 
yet to be held that the typewriter is a 
printing press. 

Having a Century Dictionary to help 
solve the question, the court found that 
“writing, as distinguished from print- 
ing, stamping, incision, etc., is the act 
or art of tracing graphic signs by hand 
on paper, parchment, or any other ma- 
terial, with a pen and ink, style, pencil 
or other instrument ;” and “printing” is 
to “stamp by direct pressure, as from 
the face of types, plates, or blocks cov- 
cred with ink or pigments; impressed 
with transferred characters or delinea- 
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tions by the exercise of force, as with 
a press or some other mechanical agen- 
cy.” Typewriting is “the process of 
printing letter by letter by the use of a 
typewriter.” 

Under the circumstances in this case 
the court held that typewriting is print- 
ing, but does not mean to imply that all 
typewriting is printing, but may become 
so under certain conditions. 

This instrument is negotiable, for the 
interest rate is eight per cent., as indi- 
cated by the pen-and-ink alteration. 
(Acme Coal Co. vs. Northrup Nat. 
Bank of Iola, Kansas, in this issue.) 


& 


The United States Not 
Excepted 


T is a rule of law that the drawee of 

a draft must know the signature of 
the drawer; and having accepted the in- 
strument cannot claim that the signa- 
ture of the drawer is a forgery and re- 
call the payment as made under a mis- 
take of fact. It is incumbent upon the 
drawee of a bill or check to be satisfied 
that the signature of the drawer is gen- 
uine. This has been settled law for a 
century and a half. 

The Negotiable Instruments Law 
adopted this view, in declaring that the 
acceptor “admits the existence of the 
drawer, the genuineness of his signature, 
his capacity and authority to draw the 
instrument.” 

The United States is no exception to 
this rule; for while in many things it 
has rights and privileges denied to its 
citizens, when it becomes a party to 
commercial paper, it incurs all the re- 
sponsibilities of private persons under 
the same circumstances. 

Therefore, when a draft is presented 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, drawn 
on him, and paid, and it subsequently 
proved a forged document, the law will 
make no distinction, and holds that in 
commercial paper dealings there is but 
one law for all. (See United States vs. 
Bank of New York in this issue.) 
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Joint Deposit 


CALIFORNIA 
Survivorship—Joint Ownership 


Supreme Court of California, Feb. 11, 1915. 
KENNEDY VS. KENNEDY. 


Where deceased deposited funds in bank 
under an instrument signed by himself and 
defendant, his daughter, declaring that such 
funds and those thereafter to be deposited 
were and should be joint between the parties 
as to time, title, and possession, that they 
were the separate property of neither, and 
were payable to either, and that the receipt 
of either therefor should be an acquittance 
of the bank as to the other, on deceased's 
death, defendant was entitled to the fund on 
deposit as against his personal representa- 
tive; such a written instrument being con- 
clusive of deceased’s intention to create a 
joint ownership, the right of survivorship 
following as a legal incident, and so not 
needing to be expressed. (146 Pac. Rep. 


647.) 
& 


CTION by William J. Kennedy, 

administrator, against Mary E. 
Kennedy and others. From a judgment 
for plaintiff and an order denying a 
new trial, defendant appeals. Re- 
versed, with directions. 


& 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


ORIGAN, C. J.: This action was 

brought to determine diverse claims 

to $3,240 and interest on deposit with 
the defendant bank. 

The complaint averred that this de- 
posit consisted of moneys of which the 
deceased, Bartholomew Kennedy, was 
the sole owner in his lifetime, and which 
from time to time he deposited personal- 
ly in the defendant bank, and that such 
deposit was at the time of his death a 
part of his estate; that the defendant 
Mary E. McMurray asserted a claim 
to said deposit as her separate property 
which asserted claim was without right; 
that both plaintiff and said defendant 
Mary E. MeMurray had demanded pay- 


ment thereof from the bank separately, 
and that by reason of said different and 
conflicting claims thereto the bank had 
refused to pay the deposit to either. 
Plaintiff asked for a judgment deter- 
mining that said Mary E. McMurray 
had no right or interest in said deposit 
and against the bank requiring it to pay 
over said deposit to plaintiff. 

The defendant Mary E. McMurray 
tiled an answer and cross-complaint. In 
her answer she denied that her claim to 
said deposit was without right and as- 
serted that it was her sole and separate 
property. In her cross-complaint she 
averred that prior to her marriage to the 
defendant William J. McMurray (and 
as he filed a disclaimer of any interest 
in the deposit he may therefore be elim- 
inated from this action) her name was 
Mary E. Kennedy, also called May E. 
Kennedy; that on July 26, 1902, said 
Bartholomew Kennedy, who was her 
father, and herself opened an account 
with the defendant in the names of 
“Bartholomew Kennedy or May E. Ken- 
nedy,” and then and there said Barthol- 
omew Kennedy deposited with said bank 
$3,000, which sum was deposited by him 
in the names of “Bartholomew Kennedy 
or May E. Kennedy”; that thereafter 
during his lifetime other moneys were 
deposited by said Bartholomew Kenne- 
dy and certain moneys were withdrawn 
from said account by him, and at the 
death of said Bartholomew Kennedy 
there was on deposit in said bank in the 
names of said “Bartholomew Kennedy 
or May E. Kennedy” the sum of money 
mentioned in the complaint. 

The cross-complaint then proceeded 
to aver: That said account was so 
opened and said original deposit of 
$3,000 and all moneys thereafter de- 
posited therein on the understanding 
and agreement made and entered into 
between said defendant bank and said 
Bartholomew Kennedy and the defend- 
ant Mary E. Kennedy that any and all 
moneys deposited in said account should 
be held by said defendant bank in trust 
upon the following terms: 


“That all moneys * * * at any time 
deposited or on deposit * * * in said 
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account were to be paid by said bank 
upon the order at any time of either said 
Bartholomew Kennedy or this defend- 
ant and upon the death of either said 
Bartholomew Kennedy or this defend- 
ant any and all moneys then at the time 
* * * should be the sole and separate 
property of the survivor of said two 
persons, to wit, said Bartholomew Ken- 
nedy and this defendant, and to be pay- 
able by said Mutual Savings Bank of 
San Francisco to such survivor as his 
or her, as the case might be, sole and 
separate property.” 

And that as the survivor of said two 
persons defendant is the owner of said 
deposit. It is then alleged that the 
claim made by the plaintiff as admin- 
istrator of the estate of said Bartholo- 
mew Kennedy, deceased, to the money 
on deposit is invalid, that the estate of 
said deceased has no interest therein, 
but that said money is the sole and sep- 
arate property of the defendant and 
cross-complainant. Her prayer was 
that it be decreed that said property is 
the sole and separate property of the 
defendant and for a judgment against 
the bank requiring it to pay over to her 
said deposit. 

Plaintiff by answer denied the aver- 
ments of the cross-complaint. The de- 
fendant bank filed an answer to both the 
complaint and cross-complaint, and on 
information and belief denied that the 
deceased, Kennedy, was the sole owner 
in his lifetime of the moneys deposited 
with it, or that they were the sole and 
separate property of the cross-complain- 
ant. It was conceded by both sides on 
the trial that the bank was a mere stake- 
holder in this matter. 

The trial court made general and 
special findings. It found generally 
that the allegations of the complaint 
were true, and that the denials in the 
answer of the defendant Mary E. Mc- 
Murray were untrue. It found special- 
ly that the cross-complainant did not at 
any time open an account with the de- 
fendant bank as alleged by her, but that 
the account referred to by her in said 
pleading was opened by said Bartholo- 
mew Kennedy and the title and said ac- 
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count opened and the books and records 
of the bank was “Bartholomew Kenne- 
dy or May E. Kennedy,” and that none 
of the moneys deposited in said account 
were ever deposited upon any trust 
agreement or understanding as set up 
in the paragraph of the cross-complaint 
averring that fact. The court then pro- 
ceeding made what will be designated as 
special finding No. 6, in which it found: 

“That the only agreement which the 
defendant bank ever made with said 
Bartholomew Kennedy in respect to said 
deposits of money was reduced to writ- 
ing and was signed by him and said 
Mary E. McMurray, then May E. Ken- 
nedy, and that said agreement so re- 
duced to writing consisted of two sep- 
arate documents as follows: 


“ee 


Conditions of deposit account No. 
11233: 
“ “San Francisco, July 26, 1902. 

“ “We, the undersigned, each for him- 
self and not one for the other, declare 
that the sums deposited to this account 
are, and those sums hereafter to be de- 
posited shall be, joint as to time, title 


they are not and have never been the 
separate property of either, and said 
sums are hereby made payable to either 
of us; and we hereby agree that the re- 
ceipt of either of us shall be a full ac- 
quittance and discharge to the Mutual 
Savings Bank of San Francisco there- 
for. 


“ “Bartholomew Kennedy. 
“ “Mary E. Kennedy. 
“Witness: W. H. Cameron.’ 
““Depositors subscriptions to condi- 
tions of agreement with the Mutual 
Savings Bank of San Francisco: 
“ ‘No, 11233. July 26, 1912. 


““*We hereby agree to be governed by 
the by-laws, copy of which is in our 
passbook, in regard to all deposits we 
may have with the Mutual Savings 
Bank of San Francisco. 

“*Payable to the individual order of 
either. 

“Signature: Bartholomew Kennedy. 
“Signature: May E. Kennedy.’ ” 
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As conclusions of law from the facts 
found the trial court held that the de- 
fendant and cross-complainant Mary E. 
McMurray had no right to or interest 
in said deposit and gave plaintiff judg- 
ment against the defendant bank for the 
sum of $3,240, with interest from Jan- 
uary 1, 1910. Defendant and cross- 
complainant appeals from the judgment 
and an order denying her motion for a 
new trial. 

On the appeal from the judgment the 
contention of the appellant is that spe- 
cial finding No. 6 is controlling in the 
ease; that the trial court should have 
determined as matter of law therefrom 
that appellant was the owner of the de- 
posit in controversy and given her judg- 
ment accordingly. In this regard her 
claim is that as a joint ownership or 
interest in personal property, includ- 
ing a deposit in a savings bank, may be 
created to which the incident of surviv- 
orship attaches (Denigan vs. S. F. Sav. 
Union, 127 Cal. 142), the clear legal 
effect of the instruments specially found 
by the court to have been executed by 
appellant and her father at the time 
the deposit was made was to create a 
joint ownership or interest in both as to 
the deposits then made by her father, 
and deposits thereafter to be made with 
the defendant bank; that as an incident 
to this joint ownership the right of sur- 
vivorship attached, and appellant, be- 
ing the survivor of the joint owners, 
was entitled to the denosit, and the court 
should, under the special finding re- 
ferred to, have so held. 

We are satisfied that this contention 
of appellant must be sustained. We 
are cited by respective counsel to cases 
in our courts which it is claimed an- 
nounce principles under which a proper 
construction of the instruments executed 
when the deposit here involved was 
made is to be reached, but we do not 
think that any of them have particular 
application to the subject. 

These cases are Booth vs. Oakland 
Bank of Savings, 122 Cal. 19; Carr vs. 
Carr, 15 Cal. App. 480, 261; Drink- 
house vs. German Sav. & Loan Soc., 17 
Cal. App. 162; Denigan vs. Hibernia 


Sav. & Loan Soc., 127 Cal. 137; Robin- 
son vs. Mutual Sav. Bank, 7 Cal. App. 
642; Estate of Hall, 154 Cal. 527. 

In those cases the question was pre- 
sented, in one form or another, as to 
who was entitled to a deposit in a sav- 
ings bank where a deposit account had 
been opened on the books of the bank 
by a depositor in his own name “or” 
that of another, or where the deposit 
was entered on the books of the bank 
to the “joint account” of the depositor 
and another person, or the question was 
whether the deposit was made in trust 
for the benefit of another. The actions 
were brought either by the survivors to 
the deposit account or the beneficiaries 
under the alleged trust. 

But on examination of those cases it 
will be observed that in none of them 
was there any written instrument exe- 
cuted by the parties in whose names the 
account stood in the bank declaring their 
rights or interests respecting the de- 
posit, or the terms under which it was 
made and was to be held by the bank. 
In the cases referred to the terms of 
the deposit consisted simply of an entry 
in the passbook and an entry in the 
records of the bank. No written in- 
strument was executed between the par- 
ties to the deposit and accompanying its 
making. So that in the mentioned cases 
the question was as to the intention of 
the depositor in making the deposit in 
the form he did; whether he intended 
to make a gift, or create a joint inter- 
est in the deposit with right of survivor- 
ship, or to establish a trust as to any 
balance on deposit at his death. 

In the absence of any written instru- 
ment clearly disclosing his intention in 
those respects, such intention was open 
to inquiry and to be determined from 
all the facts and circumstances con- 
nected with the deposit. The whole mat- 
ter rested in parol, and whether, as as- 
serted in the Denigan Case, supra, it 
was the intention of Mrs. Denigan, in 
having a deposit entered in the books 
of the bank and in her passbook in the 
names of “Frank Denigan or Ellen 
Denigan,” to thereby create a joint in- 
terest or ownership in the deposit to 
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which the incident of survivorship would 
attach, or in the Carr Case, supra, 
whether it was the intention of Michael 
Carr, by changing his deposit on the 
books of the bank to the names of Mi- 
chael or M. K. Carr as “joint owners” 
payable to either or the survivor, there- 
by to create a trust in favor of M. K. 
Carr, the survivor, was a question open 
te determination from a consideration of 
all the facts surrounding the making of 
the deposit. 

In none of the cases cited could the 
mere fact of deposit and the entry in 
the books of the bank be conclusive of 
the matter of intention. It was accom- 
panied by no written declaration of the 
depositor which could be taken as de- 
termining his intention respecting it, and 
hence, as the question was an open one, 
it was for the court to determine the 
intention from all the facts and circum- 
stances proven in the case. But in the 
case at bar we have a written declara- 
tion signed by the father and his daugh- 
ter relative to the deposit declaring the 
character of the property then deposited 
or which might thereafter be deposited, 
the interest which both have and are to 
have in it and fixing their rights respect- 
ing it. 

It is true that there was evidence in 
the case showing that prior to making 
this particular deposit the money con- 
stituting it was money which Mr. Ken- 
nedy had already on deposit with the 
bank in his own name. It was at that 
time his individual property. When the 
written instruments were executed by 
himself and his daughter and as part 
of the transaction he had this money 
transferred from his account on the 
books of the bank and deposited in the 
names of himself or the appellant. The 
prior ownership by the father of this 
money, however, is a circumstance of 
no importance if the written instruments 
declare and disclose a purpose and in- 
tent on his part in having the old de- 
posit transferred to the new deposit ac- 
count to thereby give his daughter a 
joint interest with him in it. It was 
his property and he could do with it as 
he pleased. We are not aware of any 
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Code provision or principle of law 
which would prevent him by this trans- 
fer of deposits from his sole account to 
a joint account from giving her a joint 
interest or making her a joint owner 
with him in the latter deposit. Whether 
he intended to do so or not is the essen- 
tial element in the case, and if that 
clearly appears from the instruments 
executed by him and his daughter when 
he made the deposit in their names we 
cannot look beyond those instruments. 
If it is clear on the question of intent 
the right of the parties must be deter- 
mined solely from its consideration. No 
parol evidence could affect it. 

Coming now to a consideration of the 
instrument: While it consists of a mu- 
tual declaration of the father and the 
daughter as to the deposits, the particu- 
lar question is: Does it clearly dis- 
close an intention on the part of the 
father, when the deposit was made by 
him to the account of himself and his 
daughter, to constitute it and future de- 
posits the joint property of himself and 
her? We do not perceive how any 
other reasonable construction can be 
given to the instrument than that he 
did. 

The written declaration as applying 
to him says so in express terms. The 
moneys were his before the deposit ac- 
count was opened. He declares that 
as deposited by him it is not his sep- 
arate property, but the joint property 
of himself and his daughter; “that the 
sums deposited to this account are, and 
other sums hereafter to be deposited 
shall be, joint as to time, title, and pos- 
session.”” There is no ambiguity or un- 
certainty about this language. It was 
undoubtedly intended to and did create 
a joint interest or ownership in the de- 
posit, and this being the intention, and 
as the right of survivorship applies to 
joint interests or ownership of personal 
property, it must have been the inten- 
tion of the deceased Kennedy, in de- 
claring the deposit to be joint property, 
to have intended that the incident which 
follows joint ownership should apply to 
it, and that upon his death his daugh- 
ter should take the deposit as survivor. 
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Certainly, more apt language, where- 
by a joint ownership in the deposit or a 
right to the withdrawal of it (because 
the legal title to the money deposited 
was in the bank and the relation of 
debtor and creditor between Kennedy 
and appellant and the bank was cre- 
ated by the deposit) could not have 
been employed than is used in the in- 
strument in question. It was unnec- 
essary to accompany the creation of 
the joint ownership with a declaration 
respecting survivorship. That fol- 
lowed as a legal incident to the creation 
of the joint interest, a matter which 
Kennedy must be held to have known 
and intended to effect by the clear cre- 
ation of the joint interest between him- 
self and appellant in the deposit. 

As against such a conclusion from 
the terms of the instruments, it is in- 
sisted by respondent that they were 
simply forms prepared by the bank to 
protect it in its payments to either of 
the two parties, regardless of their 
rights as between themselves, and had 
nothing to do as affecting the relations 
between themselves concerning the 
moneys deposited ; that, further, the de- 
ceased Kennedy by the terms of the in- 
struments retained the right to draw 
against the deposit and so exhaust it, 
and likewise himself retained the pass- 
book without the production of which 
at the bank the appellant would be un- 
able to draw any of the funds; and that 
these matters are inconsistent with an 
intention on the part of Kennedy to cre- 
ate a joint ownership between himself 
and appellant in the deposit with the 
right of survivorship. 

No doubt but that as claimed by re- 
spondent this form was provided by the 
bank in a measure to protect itself in 
making payments. But taking into ac- 
count the well-known fact that deposit 
accounts are largely opened with sav- 
ings banks, particularly between hus- 
band and wife and near relations for 
the express purpose of having the 
emount remaining on deposit in such 
bank go on the death of one of the 
parties to the survivor, this form was 
doubtless provided for by the defendant 
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savings bank here for execution by de- 
positors wishing to do this and as le- 
gally sufficient to effect that intention. 

As to the other matters suggested, 
we do not see how they can have any 
bearing to defeat the intention clearly 
appearing from the instruments that the 
deposit should be the joint property of 
the parties to it. There was no ex- 
clusive right to draw on the deposit 
retained by the deceased Kennedy by 
the terms of the written instruments. 
On the contrary, thereunder both he 
and appellant had an equal right to do 
so. Instead of being inconsistent with 
en intention to create a joint ownership 
in the deposit, this right of withdrawal 
extending fully to either party to the 
deposit would rather tend to sustain 
such an intention. Nor could the fact 
(which would be a matter outside of 
the terms of the agreement respecting 
the deposit if proven) that the deceased 
Kennedy retained exclusive control of 
the passbook during his lifetime affect 
the terms of the instrument. As said 
in Farrelly vs. Emigrant Industrial 
Sav. Bank, 92 App. Div. 529, 87 N. Y. 
Supp. 54: 

“Where, however, the deposit is in 
joint names, and the intent appears to 
create the joint tenancy, its effect is to 
vest title to the whole fund in the sur- 
vivor; and, under such circumstances, 
whether the book be delivered to the 
survivor or not, or whether he ever has 
had it in his possession during the life- 
time of his joint owner, is not of conse- 
quence, as the intent existing to create 
the relation of a joint tenancy title 
vested in the survivorship eo instanti 
upon the death of the joint owner, and 
no delivery of anything is necessary to 
effectuate such result.” 

In our opinion the instrument exe- 
cuted by the deceased Kennedy and the 
appellant in opening the account with 
the bank clearly constituted the moneys 
deposited therein and in controversy 
here the joint property of both of them 
and vested in the appellant as survivor 
of such joint ownership all interest 
therein and the sole right to withdraw 
them. The court found specially as to 
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the execution of these papers, but found 
generally that Kennedy was the owner 
of the deposit at his death. This gen- 
eral finding is controlled by such special 
finding, and on it the trial court should 
have reached a conclusion in favor of 
the right of appellant to a recovery. 
Reaching this conclusion on the appeal 
from the judgment, it is unnecessary to 
consider the appeal of appellant from 
the order denying her motion for a new 
trial. 

Our order is that the judgment and 
order denying a new trial be reversed; 
that the trial court set aside its con- 
clusions of law and draw others in con- 
formity with the conclusion reached in 
this opinion; and that thereon a judg- 
ment be entered in favor of appellant 
on her cross-complaint for the recovery 
from the defendant bank of the sum of 
$3,240 and interest thereon. 

146 Pac. Rep. 647. 


co 


Altered Instrument 


Wyomine. 

“T ypewriting”—‘Writing”—‘Print- 
ing” —Alteration in Rate of In- 
terest—Negotiability. 

Supreme Court of Wyoming, March 8, 1915. 


ACME COAL CO. VS. NORTHRUP 


IOLA, KAN. 


NAT. BANK OF 


Where a note drawn on a printed blank 
and filled in on a typewriter specified the 
rate of interest at 7 per cent., but a circle 
was drawn around the typewritten figure “7” 
with pen and ink and the figure “8” written 
above it with pen and ink, the typewritten 
figure was “printed” within Comp. St. 1910, 
Sec. 3175, subd. 4, providing that where there 
is a conflict between the written and printed 
provisions of the instrument the written pro- 
visions prevail; and hence there was no un- 
certainty as to the rate of interest rendering 
the bill non-negotiable, as “writing,” as dis- 
tinguished from printing, stamping, etc., is 
the act or art of tracing graphic signs by 
hand on paper, parchment, or other material 
with a pen and ink, style, pencil, or other 
instrument, “print” means to stamp by direct 
pressure as from the face of types, plates, 
or blocks covered with ink or pigments, or 
to impress with transferred characters or 
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delineations by the exercise of force as with 
a press or other mechanical agency, while 
“typewriting” is the process of printing let- 
ter by letter by the use of a typewriter, and 
section 3349, providing that in that chapter 
unless the context otherwise requires “writ- 
ten” includes printed, and “writing” includes 
print, had no application. (146 Pacific Rep.) 


& 


ACTION by the Northrup National 

Bank of Iola, Kansas, against the 
Acme Coal Company and others. Judg- 
ment for plaintiff, and defendants bring 
error. Affirmed. 


& 


STATEMENT OF FACT 
OPINION. 


AND 


B EARD, J. This is an action on a 
promissory note brought by the de- 
fendant in error against the plaintiffs in 
error. Trial was had to the court and 
judgment rendered in favor of plaintiff 
below, and defendants bring error. 

The note was given by the Acme Coal 
Company, and indorsed by Ora Darnall 
and A. K. Craig, and payable to the 
order of the United States Iron Works 
Company, and by said company indorsed 
to the bank. The note bears date No- 
vember 9, 1912, is for $1,589.15, due 90 
days after date with interest from date. 

A blank printed form was used, and 
the blanks filled in on a typewriter, and 
in the blank space for the rate of in- 
terest, after the printed word “‘at,” the 
typewritten figure and words are “7 per 
cent from date.” There is a circle 
drawn around the figure 7 with a pen 
and ink, and above it is the figure 8, 
also made with pen and ink. The de- 
fendants denied the execution of the 
note, but averred that if they did exe- 
cute it it was given in renewal of a 
former note dated August 3, 1912, which 
was given for a part of the purchase 
price of certain pit cars for use in the 
coal company’s mines; that said cars 
were purchased from the iron works 
company by the coal company under an 
agreement that they were to be of the 
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same kind and in all substantial respects 
like cars formerly purchased by the coal 
company from the iron works company ; 
alleged certain defects in the cars which 
could not be discovered by inspection, 
but which the iron works company knew 
or should have known, and that the cars 
were practically worthless. That the 
cars were delivered during the year 1911 
and forepart of the year 1912. That 
the plaintiff knew or should have known 
that said cars were defective and use- 
less and worthless to the coal company, 
and if it purchased the note in suit it 
did not do so in good faith, but for the 
purpose of defeating the coal company’s 
claim for damages against the iron 
works company. 

The defendants contend that the note 
is not a negotiable instrument by reason 
of an uncertainty in the rate of interest 
it bears appearing on its face, there be- 
ing a conflict between the rate as in- 
serted in the printed blank by the type- 
writer and that with pen and ink. The 
rule of construction provided by our 
statute (it being what is known as the 
Uniform Negotiable Instrument Act) is, 
where there is a conflict between the 
written and printed provisions of the 
instrument, the written provisions pre- 
vail. Subdivision 4, section 3175, 
Comp. Stat. 1910. Had the figure “7” 
been printed in the blank as it was, 
printed on a printing press, and the 
figure “8” written with pen and ink, 
the rule of the statute would unques- 
tionably apply. The question here is: 
Is that portion of this note which is 
typewritten to be considered as printed, 
or as written? When we consider what 
we conceive to be the reason for the 
rule as laid down in the statute, and the 
connection in which the words “written” 
and “printed” are there used, we think 
the question is not difficult of solution. 
The printed form or blank is used for 
convenience and is prepared in advance 
of the final agreement between the par- 
ties; and, when a conflicting provision 
is afterward inserted therein in writing, 
the natural and reasonable presumption 
is that the later and written provision 
expresses the true intent of the par- 
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ties. The word “writing” is defined in 
the Century Dictionary: 

“Specifically, as distinguished from 
printing, stamping, incision, etc., the 
act or art of tracing graphic signs by 
hand on paper, parchment, or any other 
material, with a pen and ink, style, pen- 
cil or other instrument.” 


And the word “print” is defined by 
the same authority: 

“Specifically, to stamp by direct 
pressure, as from the face of types, 
plates or blocks covered with ink or pig- 
ments; impress with transferred charac- 
ters or delineations by the exercise of 
force, as with a press or some other me- 
chanical agency.” 


And “typewriting” is defined, “The 
process of printing letter by letter by 
the use of a typewriter.” When, as in 
this case, it clearly appears from an 
inspection of the instrument that the 
blank form used was “printed,” using 
that term in its common and ordinary 
sense, and the blanks therein are filled 
in on a typewriter, and it then further 
appears that there is a conflict between 
a typewritten provision and one after- 
ward made with pen and ink, we think 
the typewritten portion of the instru- 
ment must be considered as “printed” 
within the meaning of the statute. We 
do not wish, however, to be understood 
as holding that in all cases and under 
all circumstances typewriting is to be 
construed as printing; but that in the 
circumstances here presented it is to be 
so construed, and that the rule adopted 
by the statute applies, and that the rate 
of interest in the note is not uncertain, 
and that it is a negotiable instrument. 
Nor have we overlooked the further pro- 
visions of the statute (section 3349) 
with reference to the construction of 
words, viz.: 


“In this chapter, unless the context 
otherwise requires: * * * ‘Writ- 
ten’ includes printed and ‘writing’ in- 
cludes print.” 

To so construe those words in the 
case before us would render the rule 
prescribed by section 3175 meaningless 
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and of no force; and in our opinion the 
case comes within the exception; “‘un- 
less the context otherwise requires.” 

The defendants further alleged in 
their amended answer (upon which the 
case was tried) that they relied upon 
the agreement and representations of 
the iron works company that the cars 
were like the cars purchased prior to 
1911 and could be used for the purpose 
for which they were intended, and it 
was by reason of said agreement and 
representations that the coal company 
was induced to buy and did buy said 
ears. As to those allegations, counsel 
for plaintiffs in error say in their brief: 

“By failure to deny, the reply of de- 
fendant in error admits the ninth para- 
graph of the answer’—that being the 
paragraph containing said allegations. 

If a reply was necessary, the reply 
to the original answer denied the new 
matters set up in the answer; and we 
find in the record a written stipulation, 
signed by the attorneys for the respec- 
tive parties and filed in the court below, 
that the reply filed to the original an- 
swer should stand as the reply to the 
amended answer. That point is not, 
therefore, well taken. 

The note being negotiable, the statute 
provides (section 3217): 

“Every holder is deemed prima facie 
te be holder in due course; but when 
it is shown that the title of any person 
who has negotiated the instrument was 
defective, the burden is on the holder 
to prove that he or some person under 
whom he claims acquired the title as a 
holder in due course.” 

And by section 3213, Id. 

“The title of a person who negotiates 
an instrument is defective within the 
meaning of this chapter when he ob- 
tained the instrument or any signature 
thereto, by fraud, duress, or force and 
fear, or other unlawful means, or for 
an illegal consideration, or when he ne- 
gotiates it in breach of faith, or under 
such circumstances as amount to a 
fraud.” 

Assuming the allegations of the 
amended answer to be sufficient to pre- 
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sent the issue of defective title in the 
coal company on the ground of false 
representations and fraud in procuring 
the note, the evidence, including certain 
testimony stricken out by the court on 
plaintiff's motion, is insufficient to es- 
tablish those allegations. The most that 
can be said of it is that it tended to 
prove a breach of contract. It was to 
the effect that the iron works company 
agreed to furnish cars like those pre- 
viously purchased by the coal company 
from it, but failed to do so. There is 
an entire lack of any evidence that the 
plaintiff had, prior to or at the time it 
purchased the note, any notice or knowl- 
edge of any defect or infirmity in the 
note, or knowledge of such facts that in 
its action in taking the instrument 
amounted to bad faith; which notice or 
knowledge was necessary to let in the 
defense of failure of consideration, 
breach of contract, or breach of implied 
warranty. Ireland vs. Shore, 91 Kan. 
326, 137 Pac. 926. The finding of the 
district court is general, but it must 
necessarily have held the note to be ne- 
gotiable, and found that the defendants 
failed to establish fraud in the incep- 
tion of the note, or notice of any in- 
firmity or defect therein, or bad faith 
on the part of plaintiff as holder of the 
note. 
We 
judgment, 
affirmed. 
Affirmed. 
(146 Pac. Rep. 593.) 


& 


think the record sustains the 
and it, accordingly, is 


Forgery 


Payment by the U. S. Treasurer of a 
Forged Draft; Rights of the United 
States in Matters Relating to 
Negotiable Instruments. 
Negotiability. 

United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Second Circuit, Dec. 15, 1914. 
UNITED STATES VS. BANK OF NEW YORK N. B. A. 


The drawee of a draft is bound to know 
the signature of the drawer. The United 
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States Government is no exception to this 


rule. 
& 
STATEMENT OF FACT. 


HIS action was brought by the 

United States to recover from de- 
fendant the amount of a draft paid by 
plaintiff to defendant on March 19, 
1912, together with interest from date 
of payment. 

The complaint alleges that defendant 
on or about March 14, 1912, presented 
to the Treasury Department at Wash- 
ington, D. C., a draft dated Rosario 
(Argentine Republic), February 8, 
1912, for $463.73, drawn on the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, payable to the 
order of the British Bank of South 
America, Limited, and purporting to be 
signed by Robert T. Crane, American 
consul, and bearing the indorsement of 
the British Bank of South America, 
Limited, followed by the indorsement of 
defendant as the last indorsement on the 
back thereof; that, without Crane’s 
knowledge, Crane’s signature to the 
draft had been forged; and that on 
March 19, 1912, the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, under a mistake of fact and 
in ignorance that Crane’s signature was 
a forgery, paid defendant the amount of 
the draft which sum defendant has re- 
fused to return to plaintiff, though re- 
quested so to do. 

A copy of the instrument follows: 
the United States of 
America. 

Rosario, February 8th, 1912. No. 5. 

Fifteen days after sight (acceptance 
waived and indorsements by procura- 
tion, excepted) of this sole of exchange. 

$463.73 

Pay to the order of the British Bank 
of South America, Limited, four hun- 
dred, sixty-three dollars, seventy-three 
cts., U. S. gold. Dollars 

Value received and charge the same 
to account for Relief of Seamen and 
balance of salary. 

To the Secretary of Treasury. 

(Seal) Robert T. Crane, 

Washington, D. C. 


Consulate of 


American Consul. 
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The indorsements upon the back of 
the instrument are not herein set forth 
as they are not involved. 


o 
OPINION OF THE COURT: 


OGERS, C. J.: It is true that in 
where a person has 
been induced by fraud to make payment 
of a bill or note such payment may be 
recovered back. And in like manner 
under some circumstances one who has 
paid a bill under a mistake of fact is 
allowed to recover the amount thereof. 
So under some circumstances a party 
who has made a payment on a forged 
instrument may be permitted to recover 
it back from the party receiving it. 
(Welch vs. Goodwin, 123 Mass. 71; 
Goddard vs. Merchants’ Bank, 4 N. Y. 
147 [1850].) 

But if one accepts forged paper pur- 
porting to be his own and pays it to a 
holder for value, the Supreme Court has 
said that it is undoubtedly true as a gen- 
eral rule of commercial law that he can- 
not recall the payment. What he has 
done amounts to an adoption of the pa- 
per as genuine. He is presumed to 
know his own signature. Cooke vs. 
United States, 91 U. S. 389. So it is 
incumbent upon the drawee of a bill or 
check to be satisfied that the signature 
of the drawer is genuine. He must 
know, is conclusively presumed to know, 
whether the signature of the drawer is 
genuine. 

The case of Price vs. Neale, 3 Bur- 
rows, 1354, decided in 1762, established 
the principle that the drawee of a draft, 
having accepted or paid it, cannot com- 
pel repayment of the money upon dis- 
covering that his drawer’s name was 
forged. And for more than a century 
and a half it has been settled law that 
the drawee of a bill must be presumed 
to know as a matter of law the hand- 
writing of his correspondent the drawer 
of the bill, and that it is incumbent 
upon him to be satisfied of the genuine- 
ness of the drawer’s signature. If he 
accepts or pays a bill to which the 


some cases 
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drawer’s name has been forged, he is 
thereby estopped by his act and cannot 
thereafter repudiate his acceptance or 
recover back the money he has paid. The 
principle applies as well to the case of 
a bill paid upon presentment as to one 
accepted and afterwards paid. See Na- 
tional Park Bank vs. Ninth National 
Bank, 46 N. Y. 77 [1871]. 

In Price vs. Neale two bills of ex- 
change had been paid by the drawee, 
the signature of the drawer having been 
forged. One bill was paid when it be- 
came due, without acceptance. The 
other was accepted and paid at ma- 
turity. When the forgery was discov- 
ered, an action was brought to recover 
back the money paid; it being admitted 
that both parties were equally innocent. 
The action was for money had and 
received, in which no recovery could be 
had unless it was against conscience for 
defendant to retain it. Lord Mansfield 


said that in such a ease as the one then 
before him it could not be affirmed that 
it was unconscientious for defendant to 
retain the money he having paid a fair 


and valuable consideration for the bills. 
He continued: 

“Here was no fraud, no wrong; it 
was incumbent upon the plaintiff to be 
satisfied, that the bill drawn upon him 
was the drawer’s hand, before he ac- 
cepted or paid it; but was not in-- 
cumbent upon defendant to inquire into 
it. There was notice given by the 
defendant to the plaintiff, of a bill 
drawn upon him, and he sends his serv- 
ant to pay it, and take it up; the other 
bill he actually accepts, after which the 
defendant, innocently and bona fide, 
discounts it; the plaintiff lies by for a 
considerable time after he has paid 
these bills and then found they were 
forged. He made no objection to them 
at the time of paying them; whatever 
of neglect there was, was on his side. 
The defendant had actual encourage- 
ment from the plaintiff for negotiating 
the second bill, from the plaintiff’s hav- 
ing without any scruple or hesitation 
paid the first; and he paid the whole 
fide. It is a misfortune 


value bona 
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which has happened without the defend- 
ant’s fault or neglect. If there was no 
neglect in the plaintiff, yet there is no 
reason to throw off the loss from one 
innocent man upon another innocent 
man. But in this case if there was any 
fault or negligence in any one, it cer- 
tainly was in the plaintiff and not in 
the defendant.” 

It is true that it has been held in 
one case at least that the doctrine of 
Price vs. Neale should not be adhered 
to in cases where the holder of an un- 
accepted bill presents it to the drawee 
for acceptance or payment, and that in 
such cases the unrestricted indorsement 
and presentation of the draft to the 
drawee is a representation on the part 
of the holder and indorser that the sig- 
nature of the drawer is genuine. (Ford 
& Co. vs. People’s Bank of Orangeburg, 
74S. C. 180.) And in North Dakota 
the doctrine of Price vs. Neale has been 
rejected in its entirety. (First Na- 
tional Bank vs. Bank of Wyndmere, 15 
N. D. 299.) But the two cases last 
cited are without support in the deci- 
sions of the English courts and have lit- 
tle, if any, support in the American de- 
cisions. 

Indeed, the principle established by 
Price vs. Neale has been incorporated 
into the uniform Negotiable Instrument 
Act which has been adopted in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and was in force there 
at the time this payment was made. 
That act provides that the acceptor by 
accepting the instrument engages that 
he will pay it according to the tenor of 
his acceptance and admits “the existence 
of the drawer, the genuineness of his 
signature, his capacity and authority to 
Graw the instrument.” As payment is 
equivalent to acceptance, the United 
States under the act admitted the gen- 
uineness of the drawer’s signature (Act 
Jan. 12, 1899, c. 47, 30 St. at L. p. 785, 
Sec. 62), if the bill was negotiable. 

As early as 1825, the Supreme Court 
applied the principle of Price vs. Neale 
in United States Bank vs. Bank of 
Georgia, 10 Wheat. 333, 6 L. Ed. 334. 
The Supreme Court, through Mr. Jus- 
tice Story, in United States Bank vs. 
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Bank of Georgia, referred approvingly 
to Price vs. Neale, saying: 

“The case of Price vs. Neale has nev- 
er since been departed from; and in ail 
the subsequent decisions in which it has 
been cited, it has had the uniform sup- 
port of the court, and has been deemed 
a satisfactory authority.” 

Price vs. Neale goes upon the same 
theory as do those which hold that a 
bank is bound to know its customer’s 
signature, and has no remedy where it 
has paid or certified a forged check to 
a bona fide holder for value. The pre- 
sumption is that it has greater means 
and better opportunities to become fa- 
miliar with the handwriting of deposi- 
tors than are afforded the holder. 

The courts have in a number of cases 
held that the rule that the drawee is 
presumed to know the signature of his 
drawer does not apply if the holder by 
his negligence has contributed to the 
success of the fraud practiced. (Mey- 
ers vs. Southwestern National Bank, 
193 Pa. 1, 44; Woods vs. Colony Bank, 
114 Ga. 683; Brennan vs. Merchants’, 
ete., Bank, 62 Mich. 343.) But in this 
case the government makes no claim 
that defendant has been guilty of any 
negligence contributory to the fraud 
practiced. Counsel for the government 
comes into court with the statement that 
the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States is not presumed to know 
the signatures of such agents of the 
United States as are authorized to draw 
on him. It is argued that the United 
States is entitled to greater protection 
than an individual from the unauthor- 
ized and fraudulent acts of its agents. 
And it is said that to charge the gov- 
ernment with knowledge of the genuine- 
ness of the signatures of those of its 
servants who may be entitled to draw 
upon it is to impose a liability on it 
which public policy demands should be 
borne by individuals dealing with it. 
We are informed that to hold the Treas- 
ury Department liable in a case such as 
the case at bar is not only not common 
sense, but is against the recognized prin- 
ciples of law. Attention is called to the 
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recent case of United States vs. Nation- 
al Exchange Bank (1909) 214 U. S. 
302, 317, where the present Chief Jus- 
tice said: 

“The exceptional rule as to certain 
classes of commercial paper proceeds 
upon an assumption of knowledge or 
duty to know, naturally arising from the 
situation of the parties, entirely conso- 
nant with their capabilities, and in ac- 
cord with the common sense view of 
their relation. To apply the rule, how- 
ever, to the government and its duty in 
paying out the millions of pension 
claims, which are yearly discharged by 
means of checks, would require it to be 
assumed that that was known, or ought 
to have been known, which on the face 
of the situation was impossible to be 
known, would besides wholly disregard 
the relation between the parties, and 
would also require that to be assumed 
which the obvious dictates of common 
sense make clear could not truthfully be 
assumed.” 


In that case the United States was 
held not chargeable with knowledge of 
the signatures of the vast number of 
persons entitled to receive pensions. 
The action was brought by the United 
States to recover the sum of payments 
made at the subtreasury in Boston upon 
194 pension checks the signatures of 
the persons to whom the checks were 
payable having been forged. The Su- 
preme Court held that the government 
had the right to recover. A _ similar 
ruling had been rendered in an earlier 
decision made by Judge Coxe in 1889 
in United States vs. Onondaga County 
Savings Bank (D. C.) 39 Fed. 259, 
which we affirmed in 64 Fed. 703, 12 C. 
Ca 

The contention of the government that 
an exception should be made in its favor 
to the well-established rule of Price vs. 
Neale must be disregarded. The num- 
ber of persons who can have a right to 
draw bills upon the government is rela- 
tively small, and it should protect itself 
as do banks and other large corporations 
against imposition in such cases. The 
Supreme Court, in Cooke vs. United 
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States, 91 U. S. 389, 23 L. Ed. 237 
(1875) said: 

“When the United States become par- 
ties to commercial paper, they incur all 
the responsibilities of private persons 
under the same circumstances.” 


And we find no warrant for saying 
that the United States is not bound by 
the same law as an individual when it 
enters into transaction of this nature. 

A bill is negotiable paper, except 
where the rule is changed by statute, 
only where it is made payable at all 
events and unconditionally. And this is 
expressly required under the Negotia 
ble Instruments Law in the United 
States and under the Bills of Exchange 
Act in England. Couns] contend that 
the draft in this case was not negotiable 
because it was upon its face conditional. 
It is said that the words appearing on 
the draft, “and charge the same to ac- 
count for relief of seamen and balance 
of salary,” made the draft conditional, 
and that it was not to be paid at all un- 
less Congress had appropriated and set 
aside a fund, which was not exhausted 
at the time the draft was presented, for 
the payment of salaries and for the re- 
lief of seamen. If no such fund existed 
for the relief of seamen, or if nothing 
remained unpaid in salary account, the 
draft would have been worthless as the 
holder was bound to know. 

We do not, however, find it necessary 
to determine whether the claim that this 
bill is conditional, and therefore not ne- 
gotiable, is sound or unsound. In our 
view of the matter it is unimportant 
whether it is conditional or uncondi- 
tional, negotiable or nonnegotiable. And 
we are not called upon to say whether 
a bill can be drawn upon the Secretary 
of the Treasury which is unconditional, 
and whether every bill drawn upon him 
is inherently conditional. That question 
can be decided when it arises. But in 
our opinion the doctrine of Price vs. 
Neale is as applicable to nonnegotiable 
bills as it is to negotiable ones. Price 
vs. Neale went upon the theory that a 
drawee knows the signature of his draw- 
er and that it is negligence in him if he 
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accepts or pays without first satisfying 
himself respecting the genuineness of 
the signature. There seems to be as 
much reason for applying the principle 
to nonnegotiable paper as to paper 
which is negotiable, and we are una- 
ware that any case has been decided in 
which a court has held the principle ap- 
plicable to instruments which are nego- 
tiable under the law merchant. And 
sometimes it is said that without regard 
to the principle of negligence the drawee 
who pays the money should bear the 
loss, assuming that both himself and 
the holder who presented the bill for 
payment are equally innocent, as he is 
the one whose act occasioned the loss. 
But upon whichever of these two theo- 
ries the doctrine of Price vs. Neale may 
rest, and the first of the two seems the 
better reason, they apply with as much 
force where the bill is nonnegotiable as 
where it is negotiable. The importance 
of the distinction between negotiable 
and nonnegotiable paper grows out of 
the principle that the bona fide holder 
of negotiable paper takes free from 
equities while the holder of nonnegotia- 
ble paper takes subject to them. But 
that distinction does not affect the ques- 
tion now under consideration. The act 
of payment follows the acquisition of 
the title by the holder, and it is the ef- 
fect of the act of payment alone which 
is to be determined, and, in determin- 
ing it, it can make no difference wheth- 
er or not the holder acquired the paper 
free from or subject to existing equi- 
ties, and, if it is not unconscientious 
for the holder of a negotiable bill who 
is paid on a forged signature of the 
drawer to retain the money paid him 
by the negligence of the payee no more 
is it unconscientious in the holder of the 
nonnegotiable bill who has been paid in 
the same way to retain what he has been 
paid. 

We are asked to hold, under the au- 
thority of Guaranty Trust Co. vs. Gro- 
trian, 114 Fed. 433, and of Hannay vs. 
Guaranty Trust Co. (C. C.) 187 Fed. 
686, that the money paid can be recov- 
ered back. In the first of these cases a 
draft directed the drawee to pay and 
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charge the same to account of certain 
flax seed, forged duplicate bills of 
lading for which were attached to the 
draft. The acceptance was ‘Accepted 
against indorsed bills of lading” for 
flax seed. The draft was paid without 
knowledge that the bills of lading were 
forged and before the arrival of the 
steamship on which the flax seed should 
have been according to the bills of 
lading and without knowledge that the 
flax seed was not there. 

It was held in that case that the ac- 
ceptance was conditioned on the deliv- 
ery of genuine bills of lading and that, 
as this condition was not waived by 
payment, the acceptor could recover the 
money paid. The same principle was 
involved in the second of these cases. 
But those cases are not in point as re- 
spects the question now before us. In 
the two cases cited, the forgery was not 
of the signature of the drawer, but of 
the bills of lading which purported to 
have been issued by the carrier. The 


drawee of the bill of exchange was not 
presumed to know the genuineness of 


the signatures to the bills of lading. 
The court holding the acceptance and 
payment to have been conditional on 
the genuineness of the bills of lading 
allowed the money to be recovered back 
as the condition had not been realized. 

Judgment is affirmed. 

(219 Fed. Rep. 648.) 


& 


Stockholder’s Liability, U. S. 
Court 


Insolvency—A ssessment—-Revocation. 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, First 
Circuit, January 7, 1915. 


PEPPER VS. SPRINGFIELD INSTITUTION FOR 
SAVINGS ET AL. SPRINGFIELD INSTI- 
TUTION FOR SAVINGS VS. PEPPER. 

Where an assessment of 100 per cent. 
had been levied on the stockholders of a 
national bank, a subsequent assessment of 
forty-nine per cent. could not be sustained 
while the original assessment continued in 
force. 

The Comptroller of the Currency having 
found a national bank insolvent and made 
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an assessment of 100 per cent. on its stock, 
such assessment was not vacated or an- 
nulled by a letter written by the Comp- 
troller to the directors, approving a con- 
templated sale of bonds held by the bank, 
and stating that, if such sale was made, he 
did not hesitate to say that there would be 
no necessity for an assessment on stock- 
holders, unless an unlooked-for shrinkage 
in the value of the assets should occur, 
which was highly improbable. (218 Fed. 


Rep.) 
@ 


PPEALS from the District Court 

of the United States for the Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts ; George H. Bing- 
ham, Judge. 

Suit by Ellis S. Pepper, as receiver, 
ete., against the Springfield Institution 
for Savings and others. From a judg- 
ment in favor of defendants, plaintiff 
appeals, and the Springfield Institution 
for Savings and others prosecute a 
cross-appeal against the receiver. Af- 


firmed. 
& 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION. 


UTNAM, Circuit Judge: The prop- 
ositions submitted to the court at 
the trial of this case suggested the ne- 
cessity of determining whether we could 
be required to make offsets or rebates, 
involving any such troublesome ques- 
tions as grew out of the failure of the 
Pacific National Bank, some of which 
appeared in Delano vs. Butler, Receiv- 
er, 118 U. S. 634. An examination of 
this record, however, shows that the 
case was disposed of by the District 
Court on a very simple proposition, 
which enables us to affirm the results 
reached in that court without concern- 
ing ourselves at present about what may 
hereafter follow. 

It seems there were two assessments 
on the stockholders of a failed national 
bank, the first one being for the full 
amount of the par of its stock, and the 
second one being for forty-nine per cent. 
of the same par. There was an incom- 
plete attempt to annul the first assess- 
ment of the par of the stock, and the 
present proceedings were instituted on 
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the second assessment of forty-nine per 
cent. As we have said, there was an 
attempt to annul the first assessment 
and hold the second assessment valid; 
the court conceding that both assess- 
ments, which amounted to 149 per cent., 
could not stand together, citing in sup- 
port of that proposition Studebaker vs. 
Perry, 184 U. S. 258. It is not appar- 
ent that Studebaker vs. Perry ruled this 
particular point; but we have no occa- 
sion to cite authorities in reference to it, 
because it is too plain a proposition that 
assessments of $149 a share would not 
be valid under the statute to require any 
citation of authorities in reference 
thereto. 

The attempt to invalidate the first as- 
sessment was put on the following 
grounds by the court below. Our ref- 
erences to what was thus said do not 
require us to go into dates, or any de- 
tails except those which we give, as 
follows: 


After the assessment of $100 per 
share was laid, an arrangement was en- 
tered into by which the creditors of the 
bank, and perhaps some others, ar- 
ranged to take up a mass of bonds held 
by the insolvent bank, issued by the 
American Writing Paper Company, on 
terms which it was thought would make 
the insolvent bank solvent. Thereupon 
the Comptroller of the Currency sent 
to the directors of the insolvent bank a 
letter, of which the following is a copy: 


“The Board of Directors, Pynchon Na- 
tional Bank, Springfield, Mass. 
“Gentlemen: In view of the effort 

now being made by the directors and 

stockholders of the Pynchon National 

Bank of Springfield, Mass. (insolvent), 

to dispose of to the stockholders a large 

number of the first mortgage bonds of 
the American Writing Paper Company, 

[ wish to say to your board that this 

will effect a settlement of the affairs of 

this bank that will be eminently satis- 
factory to all interests, and one which 

I am very hopeful will be accomplished. 
“T am just in receipt of the report 

of the special examination of this trust. 

made by an official of this department, 
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sent to Springfield for that purpose, 
and I am quite satisfied if‘this sale of 
bonds is effected the receiver will be 
able to pay out to the creditors one 
hundred (100) cents on the dollar, and 
that within a very few months. 

“I wish further to say that after this 
examination it is very plain that there 
will be no escape from an assessment 
of 100 per cent. against the stockhold- 
ers, if the receiver had to put the Writ- 
ing Paper bonds on the market at 65 or 
thereabouts. 

“The receiver and the special exam- 
iner report most confidently that if these 
bonds are taken at ninety-five (95), the 
trust will pay out in full, and I do not 
hesitate to say there will be no assess- 
ment necessary against the stockhold- 
ers, unless some unlooked-for shrinkage 
in value of assets should happen, which, 
of course, is highly improbable. 

“TI trust that you, gentlemen, will use 
every possible effort to effect this most 
satisfactory settlement of these matters. 

“Respectfully, 
“Wm. B. Ridgely, Comptroller.” 


This letter was written by the Comp- 
troller in good faith, and with the ex- 
pectation that it would be shown, and 
it was shown, to the shareholders, in- 
cluding the savings banks, parties to 
these proceedings. Those banks made 
certain payments to the receiver, which 
were not directly by way of purchas- 
ing any portion of the bonds of the 
American Writing Paper Company 
aforesaid, but were intended to make 
up certain deficiencies which came from 
disposing of some of those bonds to 
other parties, so as to leave the receiver 
in the same condition in which he would 
have been if the savings banks, parties 
to these proceedings, had taken these 
bonds on the same terms that other 
stockholders took them. These details 
we need not go into further, because 
the case as we leave it does not rest 
there. Thereupon, however, the en- 
forcement of the first assessment of 
$100 on each share was suspended; but 
subsequently, for reasons which were 
not explained to us, it was thought nec- 
essary to make this other assessment of 
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$49 per share, which other assessment 
forms the basis of the present litigation, 
the primary question as to which is 
whether or not this assessment can be 
enforced. 

So far as we can discover, the action 
of the Comptroller about not enforcing 
the first assessment was in pursuance of 
the letter which we have copied into this 
opinion. Neither that letter, nor any- 
thing which followed it, in terms an- 
nulled the first assessment; and all that 
can be said about it further is that no 
attempt was made to enforce it. The 
agreed statement which makes a part of 
the record states as follows: 

“Said letter of the Comptroller of the 
Currency addressed to the board of di- 
rectors related to an effort then being 
made by the directors, stockholders, and 
the receiver to procure the purchase 
from the receiver of said American 
Writing Paper Company bonds at the 
price at which they had been bought by 
the bank. Said directors and the re- 


ceiver were then of the opinion that if 
said purchase upon said terms could be 


effected it would provide _ sufficient 
funds to enable the receiver of said bank 
to pay its debts in full, thereby obviat- 
ing the necessity for the payment of 
said assessment or the enforcement of 
any personal liability whatsoever on the 
part of the stockholders.” 

We find nothing further in the record, 
or in the opinion of the District Court, 
which shows any definite action in ref- 
erence to the first assessment. Neither 
the record nor the opinion of the Dis- 
trict Court assumes to discuss the ques- 
tion whether or not the assessment of 
$100 per share, laid by the Comptrol- 
ler, could be annulled, or in any way 
disposed of, in this informal manner. 
The history of the statutes of the Unit- 
ed States on this topic, and their na- 
ture, are well shown by Kennedy vs. 
Gibson, 8 Wall. 498; Bushnell vs. Le- 
land, 164 U. S. 684, and Studebaker vs. 
Perry, ubi supra, at various points 
through the opinion. These citations 
show that the duty of the Comptroller 
in this connection was a quasi-judicial 
one, with the result that any findings, 
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though ex parte, were absolutely bind- 
ing on the shareholders, and were of a 
character which involved an accounting 
and a solemn record on the part of the 
Comptroller’s department. It is not 
credible that the solemn findings of the 
Comptroller of such a character should 
be nullified and wiped out by a mere 
letter such as we have quoted, followed 
by the mere inaction of the kind we 
have described. However this may be, 
there is no thorough discussion in the 
record, or in the opinion of the District 
Court, which enables us to ascertain 
that the first assessment of the par of 
the stock was ever annulled. The cor- 
respondence merely shows an intention 
not to enforce it. On this account, we 
agree without hesitation that the decree 
of the District Court dismissing the re- 
ceiver's bill for the enforcement of the 
assessment of forty-nine per cent. was 
correct; and, as the fate of the cross- 
bill here necessarily follows the fate of 
the original bill, the dismissal of the 
cross-bill was also correct. 

The decree of the District Court re- 
fused any costs on the cross-bill, and 
the relations of the parties, on the 
whole, relieve us from the necessity of 
determining any right to costs on these 
appeals. Therefore the judgment will 
be as follows, in each appeal. 

The decree of the District Court is 
affirmed, without costs. 

(218 Fed. Rep.) 


UE 


FIRS 
Book Review 


How to Finance a Business. Chicago. 
A. W. Shaw & Co. 
| this book of 127 pages are set forth 
“202 proved methods of raising capi- 
tal and using credit.” It contains a 
great deal of really helpful advice on 
the important subject of which it treats, 
and the information is very clearly 
presented. Books like this aid one in 
the difficult art of getting on in the 
world and are decidedly useful. The 
suggestions made are practical, and 
carefully observed will serve to assist 
in winning business success. 





New President of the National Bank of 
Commerce, St. Louis 





Joun G. 


PRESIDENT NATIONAL 


T a meeting of the board of direc- 

tors of the National Bank of Com- 
merce of St. Louis, on June 15, John G. 
Lonsdale was elected president and 
Tom Randolph was elected chairman 
of the board. 

John G. Lonsdale was born in Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, in 1872. In 1891 he 
established a real estate and insurance 
business in Hot Springs, becoming in 
1894 a member of the firm of J. P. 


BANK OF COMMERCE, ST. 


LonsDALE 
LOUIS 


Mellard & Co. Mr. Lonsdale was ap- 
pointed receiver of the Little Rock, Hot 
Springs & Texas Railway by the Uni- 
ted States Court, and so successfully did 
he administer the assets of the corpora- 
tion that in 1899 he and his associates 
reorganized the road as the Little Rock, 
Hot Springs & Western, and Mr. Lons- 
dale became its vice-president. 
About that time he formed a partner- 
ship under the title of Gaines & Lons- 
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dale, private bankers, to deal in invest- 
ment securities, afterwards acquiring 
the interests of his partners and contin- 
uing the business under the title of J. 
G. Lonsdale & Co. He became the New 
York partner of Logan & Bryan, bank- 
ers and brokers, in 1905, and his po- 
sition brought him in contact with many 
of the bankers throughout the country. 
Mr. Lonsdale has always been a stu- 
dent of financial and economic subjects. 
and has had practical experience in 
banking, having been one of the organ- 
izers and a director of the Security 
Bank, of Hot Springs, and he was in- 
strumental in bringing about the consol- 
idation in 1904 of the Citizens Bank 
with the Exchange National Bank of 
Little Rock, of which he was for a time 
a director. He had been a regular at- 
tendant at the conventions of the Amer- 
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ican Bankers’ Association for many 
years, and has kept in close touch with 
the banking fraternity and interested 
himself in the subjects which interested 
bankers. 

Socially Mr. Lonsdale is well known, 
being one of the executive committee of 
the New York Southern Society and 
president of the Tennessee Society in 
New York. He is also interested in 
public welfare work. 

In going to the bank Mr. Lonsdale 
severs all other connections, and having 
no entangling alliances, and as he was 
the unanimous choice of the board, he 
will no doubt have complete harmony 
in the institution to which he will in fu- 
ture devote his business life. 

The National Bank of Commerce has 
a capital and surplus of $12,000,000 
and deposits of $44,000,000. 


Unique Deed 


N consideration of the payment of $1, 
and with other due formalities of 
law, says the Syracuse, N. Y., “Post- 
Standard” of recent date, the First Na- 
tional Bank of Syracuse has sold and 
delivered to the New York Telephone 
Company eighteen inches of four-pair, 
lead-covered cable, be the quantity of 
the same more or less, penetrating the 
wall of the great cash vault on the 
ground floor of the bank’s new build- 
ing, South Warren and East Washing- 
ton streets. 

President A. W. Hudson, of the bank, 
who signed the document under which 
the transfer is made, thus explained the 
transaction. 

The construction of the vault included 
two cables carrying wires for electric 
lighting purposes to the interior. A few 
days ago the bank decided to have a 
telephone inside the vault. To put ad- 
ditional wires through the heavy steel 
plates and concrete was out of the ques- 


tion, especially as the route is made in- 
tricate for protective purposes. More- 
over, one of the requirements of the 
telephone business, under the Public 
Service Commission act, is that the tele- 
phone company shall own the wires over 
which service is maintained right up to 
the instrument. 

To overcome this difficulty, the bank 
decided to get along with one set of 
wires for lighting and deeded the other 
section of about eighteen inches to the 
telephone corporation, the ownership to 
revert to the bank if the vault station 
is discontinued. 

Two bank employes will be in charge 
of the cash inside the vault. Sum- 
moned outside to answer a ‘phone call 
while handling bills and coin, either 
would have to lock up the money or 
count it all over upon his return in order 
to maintain responsibility. Hence the 
innovation of a vault telephone and the 
unique real estate deal. 
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Banking Publicity 





Conducted by 


T. D. MacGREGOR 





Bank Advertising in a Small 
Town 


By J. B. Powell, Columbia, Mo. 


OES it pay to advertise a bank 
in a small town? 


James P. Hinton, cashier of 
the Hannibal National Bank, Hannibal, 
Mo., believes it does, and he even goes 
farther and proves that it pays even in 
a period of financial stringency. 

In 1911 the Hannibal National Bank 
opened a regular savings department 
and began to advertise it, and as a re- 
sult in four years $156,000 have been 
attracted to its savings department. 

Previous to this time only one of the 
banks of Hannibal had made any effort 
to push a savings department. All four 
ot the banks had, of course, been re- 
ceiving time deposits by the issuance of 
time certificates with three per cent. in- 
terest. 

The bankers of Hannibal were like 
the bankers of all growing towns—they 
knew they should have regular savings 
departments, but hesitated to make the 
start because of the fear that the cost of 
operation would eat up all the profits. 

Finally, Mr. Hinton decided to take 
the plunge. He contracted for space in 
the evening newspaper, the size of the 
space being five inches double column 
and the frequency of insertion being 
every other day throughout the year. 
Mr. Hinton is now using both papers in 
Hannibal and since the first insertion of 
his ad, there has been no let up in the 
publicity. 

In addition to the newspaper publici- 
ty, the bank uses a letter system and a 
booklet and has originated many unique 
stunts. Two years ago Mr. Hinton 


made everybody in Northeast Missouri 
talk about his bank by offering $1 de- 
posit free to every baby in the com- 
munity whose parents would register it 
at the bank. When parents bring their 


James P. Hinton 
HANNIBAL 


HANNIBAL, 


CASHIER NATIONAL 


MISSOURI 


BANK, 


babies to the bank and register their 
names the bank starts the deposit with 
$1. This can not be drawn out until 
the parents have deposited another dol- 
lar and left the whole deposit in the 
bank for one year. The writer was 
amazed to see how some of these “‘baby 
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depositors” had added to their accounts, 
several of them running from $25 to 
$50. 

As to the effect of the advertising on 
the savings department, I will let Mr. 
Hinton tell the story himself: 

“We opened up our savings depart- 
ment in 1911 and without in any wise 
interfering with any of our other de- 
partments, have accumulated a deposit 
at the present time of $156,000. Al- 
though we pay three per cent. interest 
en all time and savings deposits, as a 
matter of fact our savings deposits cost 
us, during 1914, but 2.6 per cent. We 
reserve the right, of course, to demand 
notice in the withdrawal of these depos- 
its, but neither the National Bank nor 
any of the other banks in Hannibal have 
availed themselves of this privilege. 

“We have four general classes of de- 
posits: (1) country banks subject to 
check on demand; (2) counter custom- 
ers subject to check on demand; (3) 
certificates of deposit which when the 


deposit is made carries a contract for 
payment at the end of six months or one 
year; (4) regular savings department 
deposits. 

“We have just about the same num- 
ber of depositors in our savings depart- 
ment that we have in our commercial 
department. We have two bookkeepers 
who have charge of our commercial ac- 
counts. The savings bookkeeping re- 
quires on an average one and one-half 
hours each day for one bookkeeper. Of 
course at the end of each six months’ 
period there are two or three days when 
all hands are kept busy figuring inter- 
est. We, however, did not make any 
additions to the force when we put on 
the savings department. One of our 
regular bookkeepers took on this work 
in addition to his other duties. 

“And here is the important part of the 
story: 

“During the past two years of de- 
pressed business conditions, our savings 
deposits are the only line of deposits 
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Rules for Baby Depositors. 


Rulel. Any baby under the age of one 
year whose parents have a deposit in ine 
Hannibal National Band . may be regis- 
tered on the Baby Savings Kegister of tac 
bank. 

Rule 2. Any baby so registered will De 
xiven one of the special baby pass books 
showing a deposit of one doHar ta the 
credit of the baby 

Rule 3. This deposit cannot he with- 


dollar has been added to this account and 
the deposit Has remained in the bank for 
one year or more. 

Rule 4. Interest will not begin on this 
deposit until after an additional dollar 
has heen deposited to the credit of this 
account. 





Rule S. This baby pass book may be 
etchanged for ohne of the regular blue 





Savings Department Pass Books at any 
time after the second deposit has beey 





made, 
































Rule 6, After this deposit begins to 
draw interest, it will be subject to all of 
the rules and regulations of the Savings 





Depurtuient of chis bunk. 





BABY DEPOSITORS PASS BOOK 
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that have shown a continuous growth; 
the other three lines have all shown a 
shrinkage.” 

There are many other unusual feat- 
ures to be found in the Hannibal Na- 
tional Bank, and most of them can be 
traced back to the spirit the bank has 
created largely through its advertising 
and service ideas. This is the largest 
bank and does more business than any 
other in Northeast Missouri. In spite 
of this fact, it is operated with a much 
smaller clerical force than any other in- 
stitution in that section, This is due to 
a profit-sharing plan that the bank has 
with its employees. This system has 
been in force for five years and every 
clerk who has been with the bank for a 
certain length of time becomes a member 
of the profit-sharing system and receives 
his check semi-annually with the stock- 
holders of the bank. The amount re- 
bated to the employee is in proportion to 
his salary. 

One wonders what kind of training 
has developed this unusual banking abil- 
ity in a small city bank cashier. Before 
Mr. Hinton was appointed cashier of the 
Hannibal National Bank he had never 
been in a bank before except as a cus- 
tomer. He was a coal and ice dealer, 
the owner of the largest coal and ice 
business of his section. He had attract- 
ed the attention of the bank directors 
through his unusual business ability. He 
perfected a system of credit ratings for 
customers of ice and coal business that 
was adopted by every dealer in his sec- 
tion, 

And Mr. Hinton has other activities. 
He was president of the Missouri Bank- 
ers Association and during his term 
every bank in Missouri was a member 
of the State Association, a record that 
has never been equaled. He is chair- 
man of the executive board of the Y. M. 
C. A. of Missouri. He is a friend of 
the boys and at one time organized a 
Sunday school class that contained only 
boys who had never been to Sunday 
school in their lives. In the summer 
he organizes boys’ camps. 

All of this latter, of course, is foreign 
to the banking business; but perhaps it 


shows why his bank is different from 
many other banks. It also shows why 
Mr. Hinton has been offered some of 
the most attractive banking positions in 
several large cities, which he has always 
refused because he prefers to live in a 
small city. 


& 


A Good Old Bank 
And It Does Some Good Advertising 


E recently received this letter: 
The Savings Bank of Utica, 
Utica, N. Y. 
CHARLES A. MILLER, PREST. 
RUFUS P. BIRDSEYE, TREAS. 


My dear Mr. MacGregor:— 

A few years ago I had the pleasure of 
meeting you, and although you have doubt- 
less forgotten it, your enthusiasm and spir- 
ited argument for greater banking publicity 
infused a similar spirit in me. 

For five years I have been studying, prac- 
tising and preaching publicity for banks. 
Your books and articles have been invaluable 
to me. Recently I organized and am at 
present conducting a Service Department in 
this bank. You will get the idea from the 
inclosed booklets. It’s working splendidly. 

I wish to keep in touch with your work 
and methods and most of all to reflect as 
much as possible the personal, human touch 
your work has shown in the past. 

Cordially, 
Cuas. D. Jarvis, 
Service Dept. 


Mr. Jarvis is an apt pupil all right, as 
may be judged from the newspaper ad- 
vertisements of his bank reproduced 
herewith. 

The gist of the Service Department 
idea is expressed in these two para- 
graphs from one of the leaflets issued by 
the bank: 


A Depositors’ Service Department has re- 
cently been installed and we cordially invite 
all our past, present and prospective depos- 
itors to make use of it. We desire, especial- 
ly, to serve women, boys and girls, and 
others who wish to discuss such matters as 
investments, banking, where to go _ to 
school, home savings plans, home buying, 
etc. 

When you come in, whether you have an 
account or not, we want you to feel at home. 
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Depositors 


It fe & purely mutual fnstitution, 
and every depositor owns as much of 
it as any other in proportion to his 
deposits. Every one shares equally 
in dividends, ALL of which go to the une, we will | 

re are no stockhold- a eo a 
$1 oF more TH Ace.” 
for it, Divi- 
of Every 





it 


TO EVERY DEPOSITOR 


ers to share dividends, 
opens an account and 
pro rata owner of Utica’s enly Sav- | 

ings Bank, You can join by mail if mth. 
you wish. Write or call for booklet. 


The Savings Bank 
83? of Utica © 


Genesee Street at Bank Place. Established 76 Years 
Utica’s Oaly Savings Bank Resources Over $17,000,000.00. 
Dividends Start the First of Every Month. : 


re to Make “Clean-up -Week” 
Start a Savings Account 


Sell your old rubbish, 
etc., and use the money to 
start your first savings 
account at Utica’s onl 
Savings Bank, the = 
ings Bank of Utica. 


This is a purely mutual institu- 
tion, owned entirely by its de 
positors, established 76 years and 
now having over $17,000,000.00 re- 
sources. it ts THE Rank for sav- 
ings. Write, pnone or call for 
valuable booklet 














Dividends Start the First of Every Month 


The Savings Bank of 
1838 Utica 1915 


Established 76 Years. 
Resources Over $17,000,000.00. 














HUMAN INTEREST CCPY 
Most of all we desire your friendly co- 
operation that the bank may continue to be 
more and more worthy of your friendship 
and good will—that its usefulness to you and 
your friends may constantly increase. 


“Our Strength Is Your Protection” is 
the title of another excellent folder ex- 
plaining “Why the Savings Bank of 
Utica is Your Bank.” 

This bank has over 33,000 depositors, 
which is a very large number for a city 
the size of Utica. Let us assume that 
the good advertising of Mr. Jarvis has 
helped, though the fact that the bank is 
seventy-six years old and its being the 
only savings bank in the city must have 
had something to do with its success. 


Advertising That Paid 


A Kansas Bank’s Campaign Brought in 
$7,500 in One Roll 


A RECENT news item from Junction 
City, Kan., is of interest to bank 
advertisers who yearn for direct results 
from their advertising. It was dated 
April 20 last and read as follows: 


A Geary County farmer motored into 
town today with a “flash roll” that made the 
ordinary bundle, consisting of a yellow-back 
draped around a bunch of $1 bills, look like 
a motor boat putting on airs in the presence 
of a dreadnaught. 

There was $7,500 in the roll, and it mostly 
was in $1 bills, the whole filling a grain sack. 
It took bank officials more than an hour to 
count the money. 

The farmer brought in the currency as a 
result of a savings account campaign con- 
ducted by a local bank. The farmer had 
done no business with banks in years. 


& 
What D'ye Mean Nature’s 
Nature? 


A Piece of Bank Advertising Which Is 
as Clear as Mud 


F OLLOWING are a few paragraphs 

taken from a piece of advertising 
literature submitted to us for criticism 
by a bank whose name charity bids us to 
withhold: 


Along the business path of Nature’s nature 
loom some characteristics which have never 
met disaster. 

Search as you may, you will always find 
success emphasized where trained ability, ar- 
mored with tenacity and true character, 
meets the wants of men and women, by ex- 
tending a receptive hand and an open heart, 
adopting and maintaining a policy broad 
enough to compass and grasp the opportuni- 
ty to make conversations congenial while 
placing the arm of guidance unnoticed 
around each individual proposition and sep- 
arating the possibilities. 

Would you not feel more at home with a 
bank which is making stepping stones out of 
a depression and is pushing forward with 4 
stride that swings its customers also along 
safe channels to the admiration of all? 


The writer has tried to be hifalutin in 
his language and the result is a plethora 
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of words and a paucity of ideas. Of 
course it may be a cipher message, but 
we submit that an advertisement in code 
has only mild virtue from an advertising 
standpoint. 


& 


How Banks Are Advertising 


Note and Comment on Current 
Financial Advertising 


"THE Enterprise Bank of Bamberg, 

N. C., sends out a card bearing an 
interest table showing results of saving 
and depositing from $1 to $25 monthly 
for from.one to ten years at five per 
cent. compound interest. 


® 


A “Service Book” with a very at- 
tractive cover in colors is issued by the 
Cleveland Trust Company. It is an in- 
dex and a statement of what the Cleve- 
land Trust Company can do for its pa- 
trons. The half tone illustrations are 
particularly fine. 


1) 


This strong argument is used by the 
Second Ward Savings Bank of Milwau- 
kee: 

The Second Ward Savings Bank has 

a dozen depositors who have been de- 

positors for over fifty years—speaks 

well for pleasant and satisfactory 
banking relations, doesn’t it? 


‘) 


The Mercantile Trust Company, of 
St. Louis, is running the reproduced loan 
advertisement in daily newspapers in 
different sections of the country. We 
suppose the copy is from the able and 
prolific pen of John Ring, Jr. 


@ 


The People Trust and Savings Bank 
of Chicago is conducting a “boy” thrift 
campaign, using street car advertising 


and other publicity directed toward get- 
ting the future business and professional 
men of Chicago to open savings accounts 








MONEY 


to Loan 


on 
Business Properties 


We are in a position to 
make loans (first mortgage 
security) on retail or whole 
sale business properties in 
centrally located business 
districts in large cities. 


Loan Repayable 
by our 
Serial Payment Plan 





We invite correspondence 
from corporations and in- 
dividuals requiring large 
sums on above security — 
only, 


Moneyadvanced on 
construction loans 





as work progresses. Amount 
of loan limited only by pro- 
portionate security. 


Current rates of 
interest 
and commission 


All correspondenceregarded 
as confidential Prompt 
answers to all applications. 


Real Estate Loan Department 


MERCANTILE 
TRUST CO. 


Member Federal Reserve Baak 
St. Louis. Mo. 


Capital and Surplus 
Nine and One-Half Million Dollars 




















SOMETHING NEW 
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at that institution, with the double idea 
of making them thrifty and securing 
them as customers on a broader scale in 
the future. The Federal Title and 
Trust Company of Beaver Falls, Pa., is 
making a similar effort and has pub- 
lished a booklet of boys’ experiences in 
saving. 


© 


A prize of $50 was awarded by the 
Old Dominion Trust Company, of Rich- 
mond, Va., for the design shown here. 
The contest resulted in many good de- 
signs, but it was considered that the one 


OL DOMINION. 
TRUST CO 


RICHMOND VA 


a 
* STRENGTH 
FIDELITY 
SERVICE 


A PRIZE EMBLEM 


shown could not be improved upon, In 
commenting on the design in a newspa- 
per announcement, the company said: 


Strength is represented by the rock out- 
lining the State of Virginia, which is as 
strong as the nation itself and will endure 
forever—and_ typifies the foundation on 
which is built the Old Dominion Trust Com- 
pany. 


Fidelity and service are symbolized in the 


experienced and faithful life guard, a figure 
recognized the world over as the highest em- 
bodiment of human endeavor in the service 
for others—always prepared and ready to 
serve and to save. This figure in connection 
with the lighthouse shedding forth its guid- 
ing rays of protection and safety and the 
strong links of the endless chain binding 
all together, characterize every feature of 
service and perfect combination. 
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The First National Bank, of Grand 
Forks, N. D., used this out-of-the ordi- 
nary line of talk in a recent ad., ad- 
dressed to farmers in its territory: 


FARMER BROWN’S ONLY 
MISTAKE 

Brown’s farm—the best in the 

county. Brown began here twenty years 

ago, with nothing. Now you see what he 

has. He doesn’t owe a cent. He never bor- 

rowed a dollar. He has gone it alone.” 

We all respect such a man. But wait a 
minute! Doubtless there have been times 
when Brown could have used some additional 
money with much greater profit. Why didn’t 
he? Had he borrowed money freely from 
his bank, it is almost certain that he would 
be A FAR RICHER MAN THAN HE JIS. 
It will be a sound business move when you 
open an account with the First National 
Bank and become a banking farmer. 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Grand Forks, N. D. 


© 


“This is 


The National Bank of Commerce of 
Williamson, W. Va., has adopted an em- 
blem which features a “N. & W.” coal 
car and the slogan ‘Ask the Man Who 
Banks Here.” This slogan is all right 
though patently an adaptation of the 
Packard automobile’s ‘Ask the Man 
Who Owns One.” 


© 


When the First National Bank, of 
Syracuse, N. Y., moved into its new 
building recently, one of the local de- 
partment stores, Dey Brothers & Co., 
ran this little supplement to its regular 
advertising: 

ANOTHER NEW BUILDING FOR 

SYRACUSE 

The opening of the new building of 
the First National Bank increases the 
importance of Syracuse as a financial 
center. 

This is a notable occasion for our 
business friends, and for us as well. 
For now we are nearer neighbors than 
we were before. 

We extend our congratulations and 
best wishes to the officers upon their 
achievement. 

Dey Brothers & Co. 


© 


D. L. Hardee, manager of the De- 
partment of Publicity and New Busi- 
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ness of the Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company, of Winston-Salem, N. C., 
sends us some of the excellent advertis- 
ing matter of that institution, including 
two house organs, “The Solicitor,” a 
monthly magazine of banking, and the 
Thrift Edition of the “Official Bulletin” 
of the bank. They are both extremely 
effective pieces of advertising matter. 


© 


The First National Bank of Com- 
merce, Hattiesburg, Miss., reproduced 
in leaflet form an article from a local 
newspaper on “National Banks.” 


© 


The Commercial National Bank of 
Raleigh, N. C., reproduced from “The 
Progressive Farmer” some good agricul- 
tural advice as “A Prosperity Program 
for Wake County.” 


© 


“The Autobiography of Mr. Dollar 
Bill” is a good booklet issued by the 
Scandinavian American Bank, Grand 
Forks, N. D. 

© 


Two ways of featuring in its adver- 
tising the growth of a bank are illus- 
trated in the reproduced advertise- 
ments of The Bank for Savings, of 
Seattle, and the San Diego Savings 
Bank. It is perfectly legitimate to do 
a little crowing once in a while, if you 
have anything to crow about. 
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The draped figure of Liberty with 
the American flag is the emblem of the 
National Bank of the Republic, of Chi- 


cago. The bank is now using it quite 


REPUBLIC Fk 
TT 


A NOBLE BANK EMBLEM 


extensively on a poster stamp, being one 


of the increasing number of institutions 
that are using this form of publicity. 


© 


Grover Keyton, manager of the Sav- 
ings Department of the New Farley 
National Bank, of Montgomery, Ala., 
writes: 

I am enclosing herein photograph of Win- 
dow Display of Home Savings Banks which 
I recently used for our bank in the window 
of the Light Company of this city. We did 
not have a window of our own large enough; 





‘Thes sum represents the mterest on the accounts of 
accounts, with privieges, and 4% on time deposits of su months 


A BANK FOR 





yh “fe chet nel 


$57,019.01 


ls the total amount of interest paid bry this bank to lis depositors for the she months ending Dec. 31, 2986 


Sinee January Ist, 1915 
We Have Opened 


429 


New Savings Accounts 


per annum —3~ satuy ane 


deposited @ ths pant up 
mite se «bn 
Dear interest from 
wins a or 4s a 
to the nature of the account 


THE “BANK 
FOR SAVINGS 
THIRD AVE AT PIKE 





EMPHASIZING GROWTH 
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I, THE SLOGAN CF THIS HELPFUL 
GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION 


A FINE WINDOW DISPLAY, 


hence we obtained the use of Light Company 
window. 

I also enclose copy used on cards in this 
window. In addition we used about four 
hundred small savings banks, together with 
a number of savings bank books showing 
the result of saving different sums weekly 
and monthly, together with the interest that 
would be allowed by us on such deposits. 
One book also explained in every-day terms 
“compound interest.” 

In connection with this display we placed 
in one of the Sunday papers large adver- 
tisement, copy of which is enclosed herein, 
together with news item appearing in same 
edition. 

My one idea in writing copy for cards and 
newspaper advertisement was to reach the 
class of people with small sums, and I en- 
deavored to impress upon them the fact that 
we wanted to help them better themselves, 
and that their account would be welcome at 
our bank. 

We were very much pleased with the re- 
sults obtained, for we opened quite a number 
of savings accounts and in most instances 
were asked for a Home Safe. Besides the 
actual results obtained we heard many fa- 
vorable comments upon the display, and be- 
lieve that we created quite a lot of good 
will for ourselves. 

The cost of the display was nominal. If 
you think the matter enclosed herein worthy 
of mention in your Magazine, I shall be 
pleased to have you make such comment as 
you might deem proper. 


We reproduce a photograph of the 
window display. This same photograph 
formed the piece de resistance of a 


"Fi oJ SAVER A BETTER CTIZEN-OMt FP 
"9 MANAGEMENT GUARANTEE ABSOLUTE.’ 


NATIONAL BANK "=z 


PART OF A THRIFT CAMPAIGN 


quarter-page newspaper ad. in the 
“Journal,” which likewise ran this ex- 
cellent “write-up” in the news columns: 


The value to the business public of the 
great stress being now laid on savings by 
the Farley National and other banks can 
hardly be overestimated. The recent sav- 
ings displays of the New Farley National 
Bank in the windows of the Montgomery 
Light and Water Power Company have been 
the subject of much favorable comment on 
all sides. Mechanics, salesmen, business 
men, young people and fashionable society 
folks all have viewed and studied the dis- 
play showing that the habit of saving is 
now an interested and animated topic to 
every one. 

The unusual and attractive display of sav- 
ings banks can be seen all this week at the 
Light Company. This display is of unusual 
educational value. Numerous cards with ap- 
propriate lettering on the subject of savings 
commands the attention. The subject mat- 
ter of these cards was no doubt the product 
of one who has studied both the banking 
business as well as human nature. Just 
enough is said to cause a person to think. 

Stretched across the entire width of the 
back of the window, elevated above the dis- 
play of formations, is a large streamer on 
which is printed the following general in- 
scription: “Make Montgomery thrifty is the 
Slogan of this Helpful Bank—Every New 
Saver is a Better Citizen—One Dollar Starts 
an Account. Government Supervision and 
Conservative Management Guarantee Abso- 
lute Safety.” 

Doubtless as soon as banks in other cities 
learn of the success of the Montgomery 
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display there will be countless numbers of 
exhibits in many cities throughout the coun- 
try. There is every indication at present 
that some of the leading banking journals 
of the country will request a photo of the 
display and reproduce same along with a 
write-up of the Montgomery bank in an 
early issue of their publications. 

leading business man of the community 
employing seventy-five people said to-day: 
“[ am glad such an exhibit has been ar- 
ranged. I want to see the banks encourage 
suvings. The savings habit spread through- 
ut Montgomery will be a blessing to insti- 
tutions employing large numbers of people.” 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
BANK 


AMERICAN,NATIONAL BANK, 
A PATRIOTIC 


The American National of Richmond, 
Va.. sends out a postal bearing the re- 
produced chain of its building 
“all dolled up” for a patriotic occasion. 


© 


J. Stanley Corwin, of the Columbia 
Trust Company, New York, sends sam- 
ple of its recent publicity. A “Calendar 
for Taxpayers” contains important in- 
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formation concerning the Federal In- 
come Tax and local taxation in the city 
of New York. “Trust Company Eff- 
ciency” is a syndicated booklet giving 
the customary trust company informa- 
tion. Both are good pieces of advertis- 
ing literature. 


© 
of The 


writes: 


Vice-president E. Wilson, 
National Bank of Tacoma, 


We have been quite interested in follow- 
ing the comments of Mr. MacGregor in his 
department of the magazine and are enclos- 
ing herewith two clippings from our local 
papers showing the character of advertising 
which this bank is now doing. While the 
publication of questions and answers has 
only been followed for a couple of weeks, it 
is attracting considerable attention and we 
believe it is proving effective in accomplish- 
ing results. Questions are coming in quite 
rapidly and are frequently subjects of dis- 
cussion among newspaper readers. We 
would like to know what you think of the 
idea. 

We think this is a splendid idea, 
chiefly because it is comparatively new 
in bank advertising. Of course, it is 
not necessary to wait until readers ac- 
tually send in questions, as suitable ones 
can be suggested and answered just as 


“Ask le National Bank of Tacoma” 


of a bank's 
public geverally is but little informed 
The National Bank 
and Wednesda 








There are many features operation concerning which 


img this fact f Tacoma will answer in 


olumns on Mondays s questions relative to bank- 
s and practices 

Are there any such points with which YOU are not familar? Any 

banking rules you do not understand li so, write 

end it to “Natbank,” care 


soon after receipt as 


your question and 


* Daily Ledger, and we will answer 


vil 7. 9915 
noticed a statement of your rondit on in the Ledger 
r . ' ne to time in the 
pa ne t oF it oF ‘understood what 
fois all about” Will sou Kindly explain?-—J. § 
ANSWER—Complying with the National Banking Laws. at least five 
times a vear, “omp’ 
of conditu 
of all matters of importance concerning tt 
sh in a newspaper the figures show! 
These figures should be very. Interesting to every- 
one concerned im the welfrre of the Bank or the City. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF TACOMA 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 
TACOMA’S LARGEST AND OLDEST BANK 
“SOLID AS THE MOUNTAIN” 























THE SOCRATIC METHOD 

the “sob sister” editor of a newspaper 
answers the alleged questions in the 
“Advice to the Lovelorn’” column. 
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Though there is no reason why there 
should not be plenty of genuine and 
sincere questions along financial lines. 








Strength and Service.” 


Foreign Exchange Facilities 


The European struggle has stimulated the 
efforts of our merchants and manufacturers 
to capture an increased foreign trade. 
Bankers have an important part to play in 
this development and unless you have facilities 


Of Your Own 
your customers must seek other sources of 
service. We can arrange to supply your need 
so that you can deal directly with your de- 
positors. 
Write for details. 


Tradesmens National Bank 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ESTABLISHED 1846 











“ Streagth aad Service.” 


The American Dollar 


The Federal Reserve System granting powers 
of acceptance to member banks, gives the Nation 
the necessary machinery to make the Amescan 
Dollar 


The International Medium of Exchange 


An unusual opportunity exists in the present 
situation to advance this development, and imports 
are now being received against drafts on American 
Institutions drawn in dollars. With an established 
credit in all the important cities of the world, this 
bank has the proper facilities for the issurance of 
the necessary Credits. Correspondents are invited 
to make use of this service for the benefit of their 
customers 


Tradesmens National Bank 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ESTABLISHED 1846 











WELL WRITTEN AND WELL SET 


The two reproduced advertisements 
of the Tradesmen’s National Bank, of 
Philadelphia, are very good specimens. 


Their perfect balance, typographically, 
is especially pleasing to the eye, while 
the appropriate emblem and slogan add 
distinctiveness to the advertisement. 
The top and middle display lines are 
good, too, telling a story all their own 
for the person who doesn’t take time to 
read the whole advertisement. 


© 


The Union Trust & Savings Bank, 
trustee, has issued a booklet explaining 
the new Spokane Foundation, a com- 
munity trust, modeled after those in 
Cleveland and St. Louis. In brief, the 
purpose of the Foundation is for the 
advancement of civic enterprises in the 
city of Spokane. The Union Trust & 
Savings Bank was asked to take charge 
of the principal sum, as trustee. 


© 


The Merchants Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, of Jackson, Miss., prints on a 
leaflet, in an official-looking border, this 
certificate of guaranty: 

No. 1. 
CERTIFICATE OF GUARANTY. 
This Is to Certify That 

THE MERCHANTS BANK & TRUST 

COMPANY 

of Jackson, 

Mississippi, 
has complied with the provisions of the 
Mississippi Banking Law of 1914 and that 
its depositors are now guaranteed by the 
Bank Depositors’ Guaranty Fund of the 
State of Mississippi. 

Given under my hand and the seal of the 
Banking Department of the State of Missis- 
sippi, this, the 11th day of May, 1914. 

(Seal) E. F. ANDERSON, 

State Bank Examiner. 


© 


The First National Bank of Rich- 
mond, Va., sends out a postal on one 
side of which is a picture of the evacua- 
tion of Richmond in 1865, and showing 
the location of the first two homes of 
the First National Bank. On the mes- 
sage side is printed a message with 
blank spaces for the handwritten names 
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of the addressee and the sender. The 
message reads: 


Note the picture on the reverse side. You 
should see Richmond now. It is a beautiful 
city, wonderfully grown and still growing 
rapidly. Its people are alive, industrious, 
hustling and full of civic pride. The First 
National Bank, whose building nineteen 
stories high stands in the center of the 
commercial district, has been and is a pow- 
erful factor in the upbuilding of the com- 
munity. 


& 


Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to ex- 
change booklets, folders and other adver- 
tising matter issued by them. Subscribers 
can get on this list free of charge. 


Watch for new names and other 
changes. 


F. R. Adams, Will Co. National Bank, Joliet, Ill. 
American National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

D. Ansley, care Central Trust Co., San Antonio, 
Texas. 

Carl W. Art, manager publicity department, 
Union Trust & Savings Bank, Spokane, Wash. 

A. F. Bader, publicity manager, City National 
re Evansville, Ind. 

Bailey, cashier, First National Bank, 
Clarksviile, Tenn. 

The Bankers Magazine, New York. 

H. C. Berger, Marathon County Bank, Wausau, 
= 





J. Bevan, cashier, Exchange Bank, Genoa, II. 

E L. Bickford, cashier, First National Bank, 
Napa, Cal. 

W. O. Boozer, treasurer, American Trust Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

R. A. Bradham, cashier, The Commercial & Sav- 
ings Bank, Sumter, 8S. C. 

Jesse E. Brannen, cashier, First National Bank, 
Westwood, N. 

3ank of San “Rafael, San Rafael, Cat. 

=. M. Baugher, president, The Home Building 
Asssociation Co., Newark Ohio. 

Cc. W. Beerbower National Exchange Bank, 
Roanoke, Va. 

H. C. Bollman, assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Collinsville, Okla. 

T. J. Brooks, cashier, The cnet Trust & 
Savings Bank, Jacksonville, 

J. A. Buchanan, Guaranty Trust Co., Lancaster, 





F. B. Bunch, cashier, Merchants & Farmers 
Bank, Statesville, N. C. 

ze. ¢. Burton, vice-president, Penn. National 
Bank, Chester, Pa. 

Stephen L. Burwell, vice-president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Jackson, Miss. 

A. Bush, Jr., Ladd & Bush, bankers, Salem, 
Oregon. 

The Citizens Bank & Trust Co., Tampa, Fla. 
Citizens National Bank, Oconto, Wis. 
Commmercial Bank, Midway, Kentucky. 

Allan Conrad, Box 385, Port Huron, Michigan, 
B. S. Cooban, 518 W. 63rd Street, Chicago, Ill. 
H. Reed Copp, assistant advertising manager, 
Gld Colony Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 

J. Stanley Corwin, Columbia Trust Co., 358 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Arthur S. Cory, Chehalis National Bank, Chehalis, 
Pash. 

sbavia te. Tradesmens National Bank, Phila- 

phia 

M. Clarence Crowson, cashier, Home Banking Co., 
Hich Point, N, C. 


Eugene E. Culbreth, Commercial National Bank, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
If. A. Dalby, Naugatuck Savings Bank, Nau- 
gatuck, Conn. 
Dexter Horton National Bank, Seattle, Wash. 
T. R. Durham, assistant cashier, Chattanooga 
Savings Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
W. R. Dysart, assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Ripon, Wis. 
. C. Eherspracher, assistant cashier, First Na- 
om Bank, Shelbyville, Ill. 
Ekirch, secretary, North Side Savings 
Bank, New York City 
W. Ellsworth, "pattadtg manager, Guaranty 
Trust Co., New York. 
Federal National Bank, Denver, Colo. 
The Franklin Society, 38 Park Row, N. Y. 
E. W. Finch, assistant cashier, Birmingham Trust 
& Savings Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
First National Bank, Lead, S. 
H. Gavere, asst. cash. of Scandinavian American 
Bank, Grand Forks, N. D. 
B. P. Gooden, advertising manager, New Neth- 
erland Bank, New York. 
on F. Hamsher, First National Bank, Los Gatos, 
al. 
Victor F. Hann, manager publicity department, 
The Fifth Avenue Bank, New York City. 
J. W. Hansen, cashier, Citizens State Bank, 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
D. L. Hardee, publicity manager, Wachovia Bank 
& Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. 
E. A. Hatton, cashier, First National Bank, Del 
Rio, Texas. 
John R. Hill, Barnett National Bank, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 
Jessamine G. Hoagland, publicity manager, Na- 
tional City Bank, Chicago, 
ms M. Hokanson, State Bank of Chicago, Chicago, 


Frank K, Houston, vice-president, Third National 
Sank, St. Louis, Mo. 

L. M. Howard, vice-president, Continental Bank 
& Trust Co., Shreveport, La. 

Indiana Bldg. & Loan Association, South Bend, Ind. 
W. L. Jenkins, Farmers & Mechanics Trust Co., 
West Chester, Pa. 
Theodore Jessup, Woodlawn Trust & Savings Bank, 
1204 E. 63rd Street, Chicago, Ill. 
N. W. Johnston, president, Illinois Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Champaign, Ill. 
W. P. Jones, assistant cashier, First National 
Bank of Commerce, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
W. R. Kay, Jr., advertising manager, Sacra- 
mento Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 
Cc. B. Keller, Jr., assistant cashier, Stroudsburg 
National Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Grover Keyton, New Farley National Bank, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 
M. R. Knauft, assistant cashier, Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 
George L. Kreeck, treasurer, Farmers State Sav- 
ings Bank & Trust Co., Lawrence, Kans. 
Henry M. Lester, National City Bank, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 
A. E. Lindhjem, assistant cashier, Scandinavian 
American Nat. Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 
L. W. Lovell, assistant cashier, The Lovell State 
—. Monticello, Iowa. 
G. MeWilliam, publicity manager. Security 

Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Ralph H. Mann, President Gloucester National 
Bank, Gloucester, Mass. 

H. Warner Martin, assistant cashier, Lowry Na- 
tional Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 

Charles S. Marvel, The First-Second National 
Bank, Akron, Ohio. 

H. B. Matthews, 8S. W. Straus & Co., Straus 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

J. C. MeDonald, advertising manager, The City 
National Bank, Sulphur Springs, Texas. 

Frank Merrill, advertising manager, The North- 
western National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chas. H. Moore, publicity manager, Spokane & 
Eastern Trust Co., Spokane, Wash. 

Will E. Morris, assistant cashier, Farmers & 
Merchants Bank, Stockton, Cal. 

E. R. Mulcock, Commercial National Bank, Syra- 
cuse, x. 

Nebraska State Bank, Ord., Neb. 

Northwestern Trust Co., R. LP. Sherer, vice- 
president, St. Paul, Minn. 

Old State National Bank, Evansville, Ind. 
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J. A. Overton, cashier, The National Bank of 
Smithtown Branch, Smithtown Branch, N. 

R. B. Parrish, cashier, National Bank of Com- 
merce, Williamson, W. Va. 

A. E. Potter, president, Broadway National Bank, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

W. W. Potts, treasurer, The Federal Title & 
Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 

John W. Pratt, Real Estate Officer, The Kennett 
Trust Co., Kennett Square, Pa. 

W. Rowley, manager, Canadian Bank of Com- 

merce, Winnipeg, Can. 

Wm. J. Ruff, cashier, Luzerne County National 
Bank, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

W. W. Russell, cashier, First National Bank, 

White River Junction, Vt. 

George J. Schaller, cashier, Citizens Bank, Storm 
Lake, Iowa. 

Almot Schlenker, assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Brenham, Tex. 

Paul T. Schulze, assistant cashier, State Bank 
of La Crosse, La Crosse, Wis. 

E. P. Simpson, Jr., assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Toccoa, Ga. 

Sioux City Trust & Sav. Bank, Ben W. Frieden, 
cashier, Sioux City, Iowa. 

T. K. Smith, Jr., manager, Gimbel Brothers, 
Bankers, New York City. 


J. G. Spangler, cashier, The Mesa City Bank, 

Mesa, Ariz. 

F. E, Stewart, secretary and treasurer, Commercia] 
Savings Bank & Trust Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

H. Stoner, cashier, The Peoples National Bank, 

Waynesboro, Pa. 

Cc. E. Taylor, ‘Ir., president, Wilmington Savings 
& Trust Co., Wilmington, Cc. 

A. C. Tonsmeire, cashier, City Bank & Trust Co., 
Mobile, Ala. 

Union Trust Co. of D. C., Washington, D. C. 

F. H. Williams, assistant treasurer, Albany City 
Savings Institution, Albany, N. Y. 

John W. Wadden, Lake County Bank, Madison, 
Wessels Van Blarcom, assistant cashier, Second 
National Bank, Paterson, N. J. 

Cc. C. Willson, eare of Continental & Commercial 
Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill. 

Frank A. Zimmerman, Chambersburg Trust Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

Paul E. Zimmerman, cashier, Oak Park Trust and 
Savings Bank, Oak Park, Ill. 





NEW NAME 


Merchants National Bank, Lawrence, Kansas. 
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A Financial House Organ‘ 





By G. PRATHER KNAPP, Manager of Publicity, Mississippi 
Valley Trust Co., St. Louis 





HE little girl immortalized by 
Mother Goose, whose classic 
brow was decorated with a ring- 

let that hung over her organ of benevo- 
lence, would serve quite well as a patron 
saint of house organs. 

When they are good they are very, 
very good; and when they are bad they 
are horrid. 

I believe that any business which has 
or wants a large number of customers 
can use a house organ effectively. But 
there are some things about the modern 
trust company which make its customers 
and prospects an especially fertile field 
for this kind of cultivation. 

In the first place, all its advertising 
must be, to a considerable extent, edu- 
cational. 


*From a talk before the House Organ 
Conference of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, Chicago, June 22. 


It cannot rest its case on an attrac- 
tive brand, burnt into the cuticle of the 
buying public. It cannot appeal in any 
sense to the bargain-hunting instinct. 
The talking points which distinguish it 
from its competitors are seldom of such 
a character that he who runs may read 
them. 

Many advertisers are free from the 
necessity of creating demand. The de- 
sire to travel; to chew gum; to wear 
shoes ; or to see moving pictures is fairly 
well established. But eagerness to open 
an account, take out a letter of credit, 
buy a bond, invest in real estate, make 
one’s will or rent a safe deposit box, is, 
to say the least, latent, in a wide range 
of cases. 

Awakening it is not always a matter 
to be accomplished by a striking picture 
or a forceful sentence. 

The prospective customer must be in- 
terested, reminded of facts not habitual- 
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ly before his attention, given more or 
less detailed arguments and, as often as 
possible, really informed and served by 
the advertising matter of a financial in- 
stitution. And nothing lends itself more 
readily to the attainment of these ends 
than the well-dressed, well-written, 
financial periodical. 


& 


INANCIAL house organs have 
passed the experimental stage, sev- 
eral that I know having been published 
regularly for more than three years. 
Where issued by a syndicate and turned 
over ready made to the individual trust 
company’s “bushel-man,” their results 
have not been ideal. But where an insti- 
tution has employed a house organ edi- 
tor of its own, publications have resulted 
that, in my opinion, rank well among the 
leaders of house organs in all lines of 
business. Notable among a host of 
these are the “Solicitor,” published by 
the Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., of 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; the “Security,” 
published by the Security Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank of Los Angeles, Cal.; and 
more recently “The Americas,” pub- 
lished by the National City Bank of 
New York. 

This latter is, in the judgment of 
bankers, merchants and government offi- 
cials throughout North and South Amer- 
ica. one of the strongest forces at work 
today in promoting our foreign trade. 

As you gentlemen know, the first 
thing that became apparent, when Uncle 
Sam decided to wake up and get into 
the South American field, was that with- 
out supplying the credit facilities which 
England and Germany had been extend- 
ing to South American buyers the 
United States could never hope to take 
the place of Europe in Latin-American 
trade. 

Financial writers told our people this 
in all sorts of well chosen words, but few 
merchants understood just how the diffi- 
culty was to be overcome until the Na- 
tional City Bank commenced explaining 
it periodically in their new magazine. 
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TAKE it that these conferences are 

more or less in the nature of expe- 
rience meetings, and even at the risk of 
boring you I am going to describe how 
my own institution, the Mississippi Val- 
ley Trust Company, commenced to pub- 
lish a house organ, in April, 1911, and 
how we have proceeded with it to date. 

We were awakened to our need of a 
customer magazine in a wholly acciden- 
tal way. Our twentieth anniversary 
took place in 1911 and we naturally 
wished to send some announcement of 
the fact to all our customers. 

We had at that time some 30,000 ac- 
tive relationships, distributed among six 
departments (the financial, trust, bond, 
real estate, safe deposit and savings de- 
partments), and we were surprised to 
find that a number of people were using 
only one of our departments when from 
our knowledge of the person in question 
he must be in a position to use our other 
facilities. 

We began to think that we had been 
elevating our gun too high in previous 
advertising campaigns and that a large 
number of very logical prospects who 
occupied positions inside the breast- 
works, as it were, were not being de- 
veloped to their full capacity. 

We selected a list of 15,000 customers 
and issued to them the first number of 
“Service.” 

In it we said editorially: “It Pays 
to Centralize. An individual needs for 
a trust company’s services are things of 
gradual growth and in some cases the 
same man will have his current account 
with one institution, and his savings ac- 
count, his safe deposit box, or his fidu- 
ciary relations with another. How much 
simpler it would be for him if all his 
financial and fiduciary affairs could be 
transacted with one corporation, through 
one set of men and under one roof. Of 
course he would have to select a com- 
pletely organized institution and each 
separate service that it sought to per- 
form for him would have to stand the 
test of comparison with similar services 
elsewhere, but the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company bases its appeal for 
anyone’s business on just three things. 
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“In the services they require, our pa- 
trons vary widely; in the services they 
receive we strive to have them all alike.” 

Naturally with the varied propositions 
of six well defined departments (our new 
Farm Loan Department makes seven of 
them), for subject matter, “Service” has 
been able, like the knight in Alice in 
Wonderland, to “Go on from day to day 
getting a little fatter.” 

It has told the deposit customer about 
investments, new home _ subdivisions, 
storage for silverware during vacations, 
methods of securing life incomes to 
wives and daughters, proper procedure 
in applying for loans, and dozens of 
other things that the trust company 
wanted to acquaint him with. And of 
course the customers of other depart- 
ments have heard a great deal about 
current accounts, savings accounts and 
certificates of deposit. 

It has published a regular column of 
answers to questions on all sorts of sub- 
jects connected with investments, per- 
sonal finances, home economy and the 
general business of safeguarding money 
or property. It has introduced the offi- 
cers and directors of the company to its 
patrons by means of photographs and 
short personal sketches. 

It has published humorous or pseudo- 
humorous skits, such as the story of the 
teacher who said it was unnecessary for 
us to pay her checks in new bills as she 
was convinced that no microbe could live 
on her salary. 


It has acquainted customers, on in- 
terest-paying days, with the size of the 
disbursements being made to them and 
the fact that the company in its 25 years 
of existence has paid considerably more 
in interest to its depositors than in divi- 
dends to its stockholders, despite the 
fact that the stockholders have 
had the profits of five departments to 
draw from, while the depositors are paid 
out of the earnings of but one. 

It has set up for itself the policy that 
each number shall not only offer a serv- 
ice in itself, and to this end it has en- 
deavored to outline methods of securing 
equitable tax assessments ; of making in- 
come returns to the United States Treas- 
ury Department; of keeping household 
accounts ; of arranging for proper insur- 
ance premiums; of keeping track from 
time to time of the market value of se- 
curities owned, and so on. 

It has published matters of interest 
in regard to St. Louis whenever possi- 
sible, and this year its cover designs will 
be a series of rather striking impression- 
istic views of St. Louis and its environs. 

Some question arose in some minds 
about a year ago as to the efficacy of the 
medium and between $700 and $1,000 
was spent in taking a referendum vote 
on the quesction, “Do You Read Serv- 
ice?” with the result that the publica- 
tion will be continued and that only 
about 30 per cent of the names on its 
mailing list at the time of the test have 
been removed. 
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Foreign Banking and Finance 





European 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT FOR 
LLOYD’S BANK. 


HIS announcement was recently 
made by Lloyd’s Bank, Limited, 
of London: 


“For some time past, public men of 
all parties have been urging those 
whose earnings are larger than usual to 
save part at least of their additional 
income, so that, if employment should 
slacken and wages diminish in the fu- 
ture, there may be something in hand 
witis which to meet those contingencies. 

“The directors of Lloyd’s Bank, Lim- 
ited, have pleasure in announcing that 
they have decided to place the services 
of the bank, with its widespread system 
of branches, at the disposal of the pub- 
lie for the deposit of savings, however 
small, The bank already has a large 
savings bank department in the south 
west of England, of which advantage 
is taken by a great number of small de- 
posit customers, and the same facilities 
are now available throughout the whole 
of its system. 

“Wherever, therefore, a branch of 
Lloyd’s Bank is established, such de- 
posits can now be made, and interest 
will be allowed thereon, on terms as to 
rate, withdrawal, etc., which can be ob- 
tained on application. 

“It is not the intention of Lloyd’s 
Bank to enter into competition with es- 
tablished banks and other institutions 
which are already doing useful service 
in this direction, but to extend existing 
facilities so that they may be within the 
reach of the small depositor wherever 
these is a branch of Lloyd’s Bank.” 

Lloyd’s Bank has 880 offices in Eng- 
land and Wales. Its deposits are 
£124,937,017. 

Commenting on_ this 
Statist” of London says: 


“The 


action, 


“Tt is, of course, unnecessary to point 
out that, especially since the beginning 
of the war, appeals have been made by 
ihe chancellor of the exchequer and 
others emphasizing the necessity of 
economy and thrift upon the nation. 
In his last budget speech the chancel- 
lor laid special emphasis on this sub- 
ject, and in view of the great need 
Lloyd’s Bank has taken a patriotic step 
in placing the facilities given by its 
widespread system for inducing men 
and women of all classes to recognize 
the importance of saving at least a part 
of their income so as to meet any con- 
tingencies that may arise perhaps in the 
not distant future. It will be of in- 
terest to see what effect, if any, the 
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new move will have on the post office 
savings bank, * * * It can searce- 
ly be expected that Lloyd’s will be al- 
lowed a monopoly in the new business, 
and doubtless other large institutions 
will follow the good example set.” 


& 


BRITISH BANK SHARES. 


HE war has naturally had a bad 

effect on the prices of banking 
shares, says the London “Economist,” 
and the slight movement towards a 
higher level which was noticeable at 
this time last year has unhappily been 
stopped. Prices are lower than they 
were last May, and there is little like- 


lihood of a revival for some time to 
come. In the last ten months the 
world’s credit has been in the melting 
pot, and the first quotations to show the 
effect of the change must obviously be 
those of companies who deal entirely in 
credit. Apart from the direct results of 
war on business, the depreciation of se- 
curities would alone be enough to dis- 
courage the buying of bank shares, and 
if the war is to be a long one, it is still 
too early to say that its direct perma- 
nent effects on British banking will not 
be serious. At the same time, the war 
period has this one encouraging thought 
for shareholders—a precedent has been 
established of helping banks in time of 
trouble, and it will be difficult, if not 
impossible, for any government in the 
future to allow British banking institu- 
tions to get into a state of hopeless em- 
barrassment. Apart from a universal 
catastrophe, or almost incredible indi- 
vidual mismanagement, we can scarcely 
conceive circumstances in which the 
great banks of London would be per- 
mitted to collapse. Conditions worse 
than those of last August are doubtless 
imaginable, but they are most improb- 
able, and if the government could, and 
did, step in to run the banks, then they 
are not likely to let them down at any 
future crisis. It would not be a mis- 
take to say that the government is be- 
hind the banks, for it has been proved 
that the banks are essential to the na- 
tional finances, and the treasury will 
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THE BANKERS 


make almost any sacrifice to keep the 
machinery in motion. From the point 
of view of bank shareholders this is a 
most comfortable and satisfactory feel- 


ing. 
FO 
Australasia 


ROYAL BANK OF QUEENSLAND. 


F OR the last half-year the net profits 

of the Royal Bank of Queensland, 
as reported at the shareholders’ meet- 
ing at Brisbane, April 27, were £17,223. 


FO} 
Asiatic 


BANK OF CHOSEN. 
NE? profits of this institution for 
the last half-year were yen 413,- 
812, which added to the amount 
brought forward from the previous 
half-year made a total of yen 501,570. 
The Bank of Chosen (formerly Bank 
of Korea) has a capital of yen 10,- 
000,000, and deposits, yen 17,598,503. 
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CHINESE-AMERICAN BANK. 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made re- 
cently in New York by Cheng 
Hsu Chang, that he and other Chinese 
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financiers had united with American 
financiers to form a Chinese-American 
bank to be capitalized at $10,000,000, 
Shanghai currency, approximately $6,- 
000,000 gold. The shares of stock in 
the bank will be sold in equal parts in 
America and China. 

It is not stated who are the Amer- 
ican promoters of the bank, but it is 
understood that they are leading capi- 
talists of San Francisco and New York. 

These articles from the prospectus 
outline the contemplated character of 
the bank: 

“This bank is established with capi- 
tal subscribed by Chinese and United 
States merchants. 

“The head office shall be established 
in Shanghai, with a chief branch office 
in San Francisco, while the establish- 
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ment of branch offices or agencies in and other kinds of securities, to make 
the various treaty ports of China shall advances against delivery orders or 
be left to the discretion of the manag- goods or share certificates of joint stock 
ing committee. companies or banks which are paying 

“The bank shall have a capital of dividends, to negotiate with other bank- 
$10,000,000 (Shanghai currency), ing establishments, to do exchange busi- 
which shall be divided into 100,000 ness on the various gold and silver cur- 
shares of $100 each. In the event of  rencies, and to do other kinds of busi- 
the capital subscribed by Chinese mer- ness in connection with banks.” 
chants exceeding the amount of $5,- 

000,000, the United States shareholders 

shall be requested to subscribe to an rod 

equal amount in order that equal oppor- 
tunity and authority may be given to 
shareholders of both countries. 

“The business of the bank shall be as 
follows: To negotiate all classes of for- 
eign and Chinese bills of exchange and PAN-AMERICAN FINANCIAL 
to arrange mortgages thereof, to issue CONFERENCE 
bank notes, to receive and accept de- 
posits and savings, to act as agents for HE Pan-American Financial Con- 
the issue of Government loan bonds and ference, already referred to in 
to advance loans on negotiable shares these pages, concluded its session at 
Washington on May 29. 

Questions of large importance occu- 
pied the attention of the conference— 
uniform commercial laws (so far as 
eisai practicable), telegraphic communica- 


Banco de July 15, 1895 tion, improved ocean transportation, 


additional credit and banking facilities 
Guatemala 


—these and other like subjects were 
=" Guat al : 
- uatemalia fully discussed. 

Directors As usual in conferences of this char- 
ADOLFO STAHL D. B. HODGSDON acter, the deliberations were only ten- 


J. R. CAMACHO F Ap < 
C. GALLUSSER, Manager tative, but an excellent beginning was 


Authorized Capital $10,000,000.00 made in the work of adopting regula- 
Capital subscribed and paid up 2,500,000.00 : ‘ tn " 
Masures Bani 7:200.289.69 tions that will facilitate trade between 
seamngeney vans weenie all the countries embraced in the Pan- 
Foreign Correspondents P -_ 
American Union. 

New York: Messrs. G. Amsinck & Co.,; 

Messrs, J. & W. Seligman & Co; The Na- The conference was welcomed to 
tional City Bank of New York. San Fran- y e ° vs 
cisco, : The Anglo & London Paris Na- Washington by President Wilson, and 
tional Bank of San Francisco. New Orleans: * . by 
The Whitntey-Central National Bank. Mexe appropriate responses were made av 
ico: Banco Nacional de Mexico Paris: ° . P x 7 
Meare. 46 Meutlse & Cle. Seutens Deduene representatives of the various govern- 
Bank (Berlin), London Agency; London County 
«& Westminster Bank, Ltd. Hamburg: Deutsche ments. 


Bank Filiale Hamburg; Messrs. L. Behrens & . : s 
jan, Maan aaaeier, Gaenler a oe: It is possible that the conference will 


Mr. Carlo Z. Thomsen. Madrid; Messrs. a si » a on _ 
Garcia Calamarte & Cia. Barcelona: Messrs. reassemble at an early day to give fur 
Garcia-Calamarte & Cia. Banco Hispano ‘ _ we > eevers 1m- 
Danctienan. tines Cutie Calla. ther consideration to the several im 

dines dentate portant matters brought up at the re- 


Antigua Puerto Barrios Escuintla cent meeting. Following adjournment 
Jutiapa Zacapa Mazatenango . 
Pochuta Coban Ocos the foreign delegates were taken on a 
Coatepeqne Retalhuleu Tumbador — _ a 
Livingston Salama er tour, as guests of the United States 


General Banking Business, Special At- Government, and a number of the im- 
tention Paid to Collections from Abroad portant cities of the country were vis- 
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EASTERN STATES 
New York City 


—The Merchants’ Exchange National 
Bank has issued a call to its sharehold- 
ers for a meeting to be held July 12 for 
the purpose of changing its name to the 
Atlantic National Bank of the City of 
New York. 

The Merchants’ Exchange National 
Bank was organized in 1829, and has 
for the past thirty years, under the 
presidency of President P. C. Louns- 
bury, occupied an important position 
among the commercial banks of the city 
of New York. The bank will continue 
under its present national charter, and 
will retain its clearing-house position 
and number; the change is merely in 
its corporate name, and is made to avoid 
confusion caused by the similarity of 
its title to that of other institutions do- 
ing business in the city of New York. 


—Edwin F. Rorebeck, vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Trust Company, 
has been notified that the trustees of 
Marietta College, Ohio, at their annual 
meeting recently elected him a trustee 
for the term expiring in 1920. Mr. 
Rorebeck received his degree from 
Marietta, and for years has been an en- 
thusiastic worker in behalf of his alma 
mater. While getting his education Mr. 
Rorebeck paid his way through college 
by working in the First National Bank 
of Marietta, in this way receiving his 
early training in banking. 


—For several years past, and espe- 
cially during recent months, the invest- 
ing public has regarded with increasing 
favor the various issues of municipal 
securities to which its attention has 
heen directed. This is due not only to 
their attractive interest return but also 


to their exemption from the Federal in- 
come tax, and in many States from local 
taxation. 

Another contributing cause for the 
preference accorded investments of this 
character is the assurance of their addi- 
tional safety resulting from certification 
as to their genuineness as well as from 
the precautions made use of in the ac- 
tual preparation of the bonds with a 
view to safeguarding the purchaser 
from over-issue, forgery, fraudulent 
coupons, ete. 

The United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company, recognizing the neces- 
sity for standardizing the work of pre- 
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paring these securities, has maintained 
for many years a special department for 
this purpose and for the certification 
as to their genuineness. 

Bonds aggregating over $200,000,000 
have been prepared and certified as to 
genuineness by that company for munic- 
ipalities in thirty-two States during 
this period, a record which testifies to 
the value placed upon such service by 
public officials throughout the country. 


—Redmond & Co. are distributing a 
folder offering an attractive selection 
of standard railroad and public utility 
bonds which at current prices yield 


from five to six per cent. Some of the 
bonds offered, together with their ap- 
proximate yield, are: 
Yield 
New York Central R. R. per cent. 
Conv... Debs. 6s, Gme 1985... cicccccscs f 5.70 
Consolidated Gas Co. of New York. 
N. Y. & Westchester Ltg. Co. Gen. 
4s, due 2004 
Omaha & Council Bluffs St. Ry., 
First Mtge. 5s, due 1928..:......... ¢ 5.35 
Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul Ry., 
Genl. & Ref. Mtge. 414s, due 2014... 5.00 
Legal for N. Y. Savings Banks. 
Houston, East & West Texas Ry., 
First Mtge. 5s, due 1933............ 5.00 
Southern Pacific R. R. Guarantee. 


American Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Collateral Trust 4s, due 1929........ 


Chic., St. P., Min. & Omaha Ry., 
Debenture 5s, due 1930.............. : 5 
Stamped Tax Free in N. Y. State. 

Southern Pacific Co., 
Convertible 4s, due 1929............ 
San Fran. Term. Ist 4s, due 1950.... 5.23 
Oregon Short Line R. R. 
Ref. Coll. Mtge. 4s, due 1929........ § 
Union Pacific R. R. Guarantee. 


—W. R. Grace & Co.’s Bank, which 
was incorporated at Albany in April to 
do the banking business of the firm, 
which is largely with the countries on 
the west coast of South America, has 
begun operations. J. P. Grace is pres- 
ident, J. L. Schaefer, vice-president, 
and W. H. Klinger, cashier. The bank 
will be run as an adjunct to the busi- 
ness of W. R. Grace & Co. now carried 
on at 7 Hanover Square. 

Mr. Schaefer said that the establish- 
ment of the bank should prove a fur- 
ther stimulus to the growing trade rela- 
tions between the United States and its 
sister republics in South America. W. 
R. Grace & Co. have thirty branches, 
largely in Chile, Ecuador and Bolivia, 
and every one will be related to the new 
institution. The firm does an annual 
business with these firms aggregating 
$25,000,000. 


—The semi-annual report of the 
Metropolitan Trust Company of New 
York, as of June 30, 1915, shows total 
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Vault Filing Equipment on the UNIT Plan 


Our facilities and experience enable us to properly equip a 
vault complete fora bank of any size. The Baker-Vawter 
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resources of over $52,500,000, and de- 
posits of nearly $45,000,000. Compar- 
ing the deposits in this report with those 
of July 1, 1913, of 19,900,000, and 
July 1, 1914, of $29,300,000, this 
growth should be most gratifying to the 
officers and management of the eom- 
pany. 


—Robert H. Cox, who for the past 
three years has been manager of the 


bond department of the Guaranty Trust 


president, with the title of assistant sec- 
retary. 

He will be succeeded by N. Dean 
Jay, vice-president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Milwaukee and mana- 
ger of the bond department of that in- 
stitution. 

Mr. Cox is a graduate of Harvard, 
Class of 1905. Since graduation he has 
been engaged in the investment bank- 
ing business. He has been with the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


since 1909. He was appointed chief 
clerk in 1910, and in February, 1912, 
took up his duties as head of the bond 


Company of New York, will hereafter 
be associated with the banking depart- 
ment and will act as assistant to the 








R. H. Cox N. D. Jay 
MANAGER BOND DEPARTMENT, GUARANTY 
TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY GUARANTY TRUST COM- 
PANY OF NEW YORK 
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America immediately after leaving col- 
lege. In 1907 he became associated 
with the Milwaukee Trust Company, 
and in 1910 was made manager of its 
bond department. In 1914 he became 
vice-president of the First National 
Bank of Milwaukee, which is the oldest 
national bank as well as the largest 
bank in the State of Wisconsin. 

The appointment of these two men 
to official positions in a company whose 
assets now exceed $300,000,000 again 
emphasizes the fact that young men are 
being placed in responsible positions in 
the banking business of New York. 


A California Banker 


makes an interesting 
statement. 


He writes: ‘‘In checking 
up New Accounts we 
find the majority were 
influenced by your plan. 
We consider this publicity 
the best there ts.”” 





Every Banker will find it 
profitable to take the time 
to write for the new 
business-building plans. 


—Preliminary steps have been taken 
for organizing the Directors Trust Com- 
pany of New York, with a capital of 
$500,000. 


—A booklet containing some speci- 
men advertisements has been issued by 
the Bankers Trust Company of New 
York. In design, typography and mes- 
sage, these advertisements are clear and 
forceful, and may well serve as models 


COLLINS 
PUBLICITY SERVICE 
PHILADELPHIA 

















of good bank advertiisng. 





& 


department. Mr. Cox is a young man, 
not yet having reached his thirty-third Philadelphia 
birthday. 

Mr. Jay is a native of Illinois and —The June 23d statement to the 
graduated from Knox College at Gales- Comptroller of the Currency made by 
burg in 1905. His first employment the Philadelphia National Bank shows 
was with the Aluminum Company of that institution to be still maintaining 
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the remarkable record of gains in de- 
posits which it has been making for 
some time past. Surplus and profits 
have also increased, and are now above 
$5,000,000. Deposits are $72,049,- 
105.47, compared with $68,096,132.96 
on May 1. ‘Total resources are $82,- 
819,608.52. 


~The recent announcement of the 
Philadelphia National Bank that O. 
Howard Wolfe has been made assistant 
cashier of that institution is received by 
Mr. Wolfe’s friends with more than or- 
dinary satisfaction. 

Mr. Wolfe for the last three and one- 
half years has been secretary of the 
Clearing-House Section of the American 
Bankers Association, and in becoming 
associated with the Philadelphia Na- 
tional is simply “‘going back home,” as 
he left the latter institution in 1911 to 
go with the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. This substantial promotion which 
has come to him is but another signifi- 


cant comment on the efficient work per- 
formed by the American Institute of 
Banking, in which Mr. Wolfe has been 
a conspicuous figure for a number of 
years. He joined Philadelphia Chap- 
ter of the A. I. B. in 1907, took an im- 
portant part in the transit symposium at 
the Chattanooga Convention, and later 
represented Philadelphia Chapter on 
several occasions as a member of their 
debate team. The prominence attained 
by him in this work resulted in his be- 
ing chosen by the Philadelphia Clearing- 
House to represent it at a conference of 
transit managers held in Chicago in De- 
cember, 1910. This conference was 
called together to devise what is now 
known as the “Universal Numerical 
System.” He attracted the attention of 
the officers of the Clearing-House Sec- 
tion during that meeting, and in Octo- 
ber, 1911, became the first secretary of 
the Clearing-House Section of the 
American Bankers Association. This 
compelled his removal from Philadel- 
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Citizens State Bank 
and Trust Company 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Opened For Business May 31, 1913 
Comparative Stat nt Showing Growth in 
Deposits 
Deposits June 4, 1913 
Deposits August 9, 1913 
Deposits October 21,1913 . 552,788.95 
Deposits June 30, 1914 730,000.00 


Prompt attention given to all Banking 
Matters entrusted to our care. 





- $144,606.51 
296,299.27 











phia to New York, where in 1913 his 
activity in institute affairs resulted in 
his being elected president of New 
York Chapter. He served in this ca- 
pacity until June 1, 1915. 

Mr. Wolfe began his banking expe- 
rience in the Bryn Mawr National 
Bank, Bryn Mawr, Pa. He entered the 


O. Howarp Wore 


ASSISTANT CASHIER PHILADELPHIA NATIONAI 
BANK 


Philadelphia National Bank as clerk 
on June 5, 1899. He remained with 
that institution for eleven years and 
served in practically every department. 

During his term as secretary of the 
Clearing-House Section, a few of the 
more important constructive things 
which have been accomplished are the 
general introduction of the Numerical 
System; publication of a book of forms 
for national and state banks; adoption 
of the plan of reporting total bank 
transactions; increase in the member- 
ship of the Clearing-House Section 
from 122 to 164, and the extension of 
the Clearing-House Examination Sys- 
tem. 

Mr. Wolfe’s contribution to the suc- 
cess of the Federal Reserve Bank Sys- 
tem has been considerable. When the 
Federal Reserve Banks were being or- 
ganized he was asked to serve on the 
preliminary Organization Committee, 
and as a member of this committee orig- 
inated a plan for the gold settlement 
fund at Washington which is now in op- 
eration. He devised the forms for this 
plan and was honored by the Federal 
Reserve Board by being requested to su- 
pervise and “‘put through” the first two 
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clearings between the Federal Reserve 
Banks. 

Mr. Wolfe has been in great demand 
as a speaker before banking associations 
in all parts of the country, and his arti- 
cles on banking and finance, with spe- 
cial reference to the Federal Reserve 
Bank and its practical operation, have 
added much valuable practical informa- 
tion to the literature of modern banking. 

Mr. Wolfe is to be congratulated 
upon again becoming associated with so 
excellent an institution as the Philadel- 
phia National Bank, and in turn that 
institution is to be congratulated upon 
securing the services of so able a banker. 


—With the idea of promoting efficien- 
cy among its employes the Philadelphia 
Trust Company has organized an Em- 
ployees’ Association, of which every 
employee is to be a member. The asso- 
ciation has as its primary object close 
co-operation between officials and em- 
ployees, with the purpose of securing 
efficient carrying on of the company’s 
business. 

The force of 125 employees is thus 
organized under the direction of a chair- 
man, a vice-chairman, secretary and 
treasurer, with such committees as may 
be appointed to govern such activities 
as lectures, entertainments, athletics, 
pensions and the company’s annual din- 
ner. A most important committee ap- 
pointed will be known as the service 
committee, whose duty will be to receive 
suggestions from the management and 
employees looking toward the welfare, 
betterment of service and general effi- 
ciency of the trust company’s business. 

The Philadelphia Trust Company is 
the first concern in this city to take such 
2 progressive step, and its development 
will be watched with keen interest. The 
fcllowing officers of the association have 
been elected for the first year: John C. 
Wallace, chairman; Albert J. Southall, 
vice-chairman; Mary A. Forderer, sec- 
retary and treasurer; Service Commit- 
tee, John C. Wallace, Vincent R. Til- 
den, Louis Busche, Frank O. Pearce and 
A. Raymond Bishop. 


Sooner or later 
you will want 
your Banking 
house to reflect 
the real charac- 
ter of your in- 
stitution. 


To help you in achiev- 
ing this result, we offer the 
services of our organiza- 
tion that, for seven years, 
has devoted itself, exclu- 
sively, to work for bank- 
ers. Our work for over 
four hundred banks be- 
speaks the reliability and 
thoroughness 
methods. 


of our 


Our contract covers the 
work as a whole, every 
detail thought out and 
provided for. 


We have a book of actual 
photographs of some of our 
work which we are glad to 
send free for the asking. 


BANKERS ENGINEERING 
‘COMPANY 


NO. 106 EAST 19TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Capital $3,750,000.00 


judgment and integrity. 


to be helpful are at your service. 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Resources over $53,200,000.00 


Our institutons offer complete banking and trust company facilities. 
Our officers and directors are all successful men—well known for their experience, 


Their interest in these banks extends to all who deal with them. 
Large resources, perfect banking organization and equipment, and a genuine desire 


Deposits $45,500,000.00 














—For the purpose of devising a plan 
to facilitate collection of trust com- 
pany. checks, a committee of five trust 
company officials has been appointed to 
confer with the committee of the Phil- 
adelphia Clearing-House Association in 
charge of that matter. The committee 
of the trust. companies consists of the 
following: John H. Mason, of the Com- 
mercial Trust Company; H. G. Beatty, 
Northwestern Trust Company; William 
Gibbons, Haddington Trust Company ; 
James V. Ellison, Commonwealth Trust 
Company, and Clement J. Cramp, of the 
Central Trust Company. 

The present system of check collec- 
tion is regarded as antiquated, for it ne- 
cessitates the services of runners of 
banks, who daily visit the trust compa- 
nies to make collections. Under the ar- 
rangement now proposed representa- 
tives of the trust companies would go to 
the clearing-house and receive in pack- 
ages the checks upon their institutions 
from the different banks. 


@ 


Pittsburgh 


An exciting contest in which the 
votes were almost evenly divided be- 
tween the two tickets characterized the 
annual election of officers held by the 
Pittsburg Chapter, American Institute 
of Banking on the evening of May 25. 
The vote for treasurer was a tie, the de- 
cision being reached by tossing a coin. 

The following officers were elected: 
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President, Donald A. Mullen, Real Es- 
tate Savings and Trust Company; vice- 
president, W. A. Korb, Columbia Na- 
tional Bank; secretary, Robert E. Gib- 
son, Commercial National Bank; treas- 
urer, Frank Benbow, Mellon National 
Bank; directors, H. E. Reed, Union Na- 
tional Bank; Joseph W. Ward, Peoples 
National Bank; David H. Thomas, 
Commonwealth Trust Company; J. E. 
Hill, Union Trust Company; Robert 
Patterson, First National of Cecil, Pa., 
and Jean Phillips, Bank of Pittsburgh, 
N. A. Mr. Benbow’s opponent for 
treasurer was James G. Saint of the 
Anchor Savings Bank. The result of 
this vote was declared tie on three 
counts, Mr. Saint losing when a coin 
was tossed. 
& 


—The building of the National Sav- 
ings and Trust Company, Washington, 
is to be reconstructed, the improvement 
representing an outlay of about $200,- 
00c. 


—To encourage savings the First Na- 
tional Bank of Princeton, N. J., is using 
a book containing 200 numbered cou- 
pons. With each coupon must be de- 
posited $1.25. If that amount is depos- 
ited weekly the book would mature in 
four years, when the depositor would 
have to his credit $250, in addition to 
accrued interest at the rate of three per 
cent. 

The depositor can, however, deposit 


as many coupons as he desires each 
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week by doubling up and thereby ma- 
ture the book that much quicker. This 
system is now in vogue in many of the 
larger cities throughout the country, 
but the Princeton Bank is the first to 
start it in New Jersey. It has all the 
advantages of a building loan stock and 
industrial insurance, as well as a sav- 
ing account. A strong feature of the 
coupon system of saving lies in the fact 
that it can be started at any time and 
draw interest immediately. Another 
feature of interest is a small stub num- 
bered to correspond with each coupon, 
and which remains in the book, showing 
the amount of money on deposit at all 
times. 


—The annual meeting of the New 
Jersey Savings Banks’ Association was 
held in Somerville, May 19. 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows: President, Philander B. Pier- 
son of Morristown; vice-president, 
Ralph P. Crane of Montclair; secretary 
and treasurer, Howard Biddulph of 
Bloomfield; members of executive com- 
mittee, for three years, Asa F. Ran- 
dolph of Plainfield, H. C. Hurt of 
Elizabeth. 


A new home for the First National 
Bank of Scranton, Pa., entirely of white 
marble and costing at least $200,000, is 
to be built on the property of the Lack- 
awanna Trust Company, at 400-404 
Lackawanna avenue. 


—Charles J. Rhoads, Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, 
was the chief speaker at the annual 
meeting of Group No. 6 of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bankers Association, at Altoona 
on June 1. He discussed the Federal 
Reserve Act and explained the discount- 
ing of paper, collection of checks, mob- 
ilization of reserves and other features 
about which some of the 125 delegates 
were not clear. 

Congressman L. T. McFadden, presi- 
dent of the Psnnsylvania Bankers Asso- 
ciation, in his address said: “The funda- 
mentals of our country are right, and it 
is time for us to get back to fundamen- 
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Planters National Bank 
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Capital - - $300,000 
Surplus & Profits $1,584,000 
Total Resources $8,000,000 
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tal principles. Our main situation is 
eminently sound, the hearts of our peo- 
ple are true and their intentions are 
right, and we must not demand a greater 
degree of purity from our business men 
than we do from our law-makers.” 

Officers were elected as follows: Pres- 
ident, A. W. Buck; secretary and treas- 
urer, John D. Myer; member of coun- 
cil, F. K. Lukenbach; executive commit- 
tee, H. B. Powell, S. C. Bond, W. T. 
Bell, C. G. Avery. 


—The annual meeting of the Sussex 
County Group of the New Jersey State 
Bankers Association was held in the 
Sussex National Bank, Newton, June 8, 
and these officers chosen: President, 
Reeve Harden, president Hardyston 
National Bank; vice-president, Ephraim 
Morrison, president of the Merchants’ 
National Bank of Newton; secretary, 
Lewis A. Dalrymple, secretary and 
treasurer of the Newton Trust Compa- 
ny; treasurer, Ford W. Margerum, 
president of the Farmers’ National 
Bank of Sussex. 

Those who will serve on the executive 
committee are Frank Holbert, cashier 
of the Farmers’ National Bank of Sus- 
sex; T. D. Edsall, cashier of the Har- 
dyston National Bank; Marcus L. 
Bond, cashier of the Branchville Bank; 
Lewis M. Morford, cashier of the Sus- 
sex National Bank; George A. Smith, 
cashier of the Merchants’ National 
Bank, and Levi H. Morris, president of 
the Newton Trust Company. 

After the business session adjourned 
the members of the association attend- 
ed a banquet given by the retiring pres- 
ident, Theodore Simonson, at Earl’s 
Hotel. 


—William H. Truesdale, president of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna and West- 
ern Railroad, has been elected a direc- 
tor of the Marine National Bank of 
Buffalo, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Seymour H. Knox. 
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Baltimore 


At a recent meeting of the board 
of directors of the Title Guarantee and 
Trust Company, Baltimore, Albert N. 
Smith, president of Baltimore Chapter, 
American Institute of Banking, was 
elected vice-president and head of the 


Atsert N. Situ 
PRESIDENT BALTIMORE CHAPTER AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF BANKING 


banking department to succeed Edwin 
W. Adams, who recently resigned. 

Mr. Smith has held the position of 
receiving teller at the Merchants- 
Mechanics National Bank ever since the 
consolidation of the Merchants National 
with the Mechanics National Bank sev- 
eral years ago. Prior to that time he 
had been associated with the Mer- 
chants National Bank for a number of 
years. He is one of the best-known and 
most popular of the younger Baltimore 
bankers, and under his administration 
Baltimore Chapter, A. I. B., has made 
unusual progress. All of Baltimore 
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are greatly pleased 
advancement of 


Chapter members 
with the well-merited 
their president. 


—Articles of incorporation of the 
Baltimore Commercial Bank were filed 
recently. The incorporators are Asa 
G. Candler of Atlanta, Ga., Ovington 
E. Weller, Willoughby M. McCormick, 
Samuel L. Willard, Robert S. Mooney 
and Roland R. Marchant, all of Balti- 
more. The foregoing and J. Ross My- 
ers, Frank Goul, Patrick Flanigan, 
James Carey Martin and Arthur Tufts 
constitute the board of directors. The 
capital stock of the new institution is 
$500,000 and the paid-in surplus $100,- 


000. 
& 
NEW ENGLAND 


Boston 


The United States Trust Company 
is now in its new quarters at 30 Court 
street, where the company began busi- 
ness twenty years ago. Besides having 
ample public space and well-appointed 
quarters for officers and employees, 
there are directors’ committee 
rooms, waiting rooms, ladies’ rooms, and 
book and money vaults of modern con- 
struction. Finishings in marble, bronze 
and mahogany lend a very attractive air 
to the new banking rooms. 


rooms, 


—Stockholders of the Old Colony 
Trust Company voted unanimously re- 
cently to make application for the com- 
pany to enter the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. This action was based upon the 
belief that the Federal Reserve System 
is an important forward step in banking 
in the United States which will succeed 
in full measure only if the best types of 
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commercial banks and trust companies 
become a part of it. 


—Consolidation of the Winthrop Na- 
tional Bank with the Merchants Nation- 
al Bank has been approved. 


& 


—The Orange (Mass.) National 
Bank, which was organized in 1875, re- 
cently made another twenty-year exten- 
sion of its charter. 


—For the Old Town branch of the 
Eastern Trust and Banking Company, 
Bangor, Me., a fine modern building 
was lately completed and is now occu- 
pied by this institution. 


& 


Providence 


—At the annual meeting of the Prov- 
idence Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking, held May 20 at the 
rooms of the Noonday Club, Fred W. 
Ellsworth, publicity manager of a New 
York concern, was the speaker of the 
evening, his subject being, ‘““The Growth 
of the Bank.” 

The following officers were elected: 
President, J. Harry Marshall, Rhode 
Island Hospital Trust Company; vice- 
president, Walter F. Farrell, Union 
Trust Company; treasurer, George H. 
Berry, Mechanics National Bank; sec- 
retary, Milton W. Poofer, Merchants 
National bank; executive committee, 
William A. Readio, Mechanics National 
Bank; J. Edgar Nickerson, Industrial 
Trust Company, Pawtucket; G. Irving 
Toomey, National Exchange Bank; Au- 


gustus J. Wood, Massasoit-Pocasset 























Miners Bank, Joplin, Mo. 


We cordially invite correspondence relative to opportunities and investments, the advan- 
tages of Joplin as a manufacturing point, etc. 


Capital, $100,000 Surplus, $100,000 Deposits, $950,000 


Accounts and collections also invited. 








Bank, Fall River; W. Howard Perry, 
National Bank of Commerce. 


& 


—The annual meeting of the Berk- 
shire County Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking was held May 20 
at the Park Club, Pittsfield, Mass., 
when these officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Charles S. Shaw, of Pittsfield; 
vice-president, John MHainsworth of 
Pittsfield; secretary, Leroy P. Ogden of 
Pittsfield; treasurer, David B. King of 
Pittsfield; executive committee, Arthur 
E. Kemp of North Adams, Malcolm W. 
Lehman of Lee, Clifford F. Martin and 
Raymond C. Sears of Pittsfield, and 
Lawrence C. Walsh of Lenox. 

During the past winter the chapter 
has been taking a study course in econ- 
omics and the theory of banking under 
the direction of Principal H. C. Pratt 
of the high school. 


—At the annual meeting of the Hart- 
ford Chapter, American Institute of 
Banking, held May 18, these officers 
were elected: President, Wilbur F. Law- 
son, First National Bank; vice-presi- 
dent, Calvin C. Bolles, State Bank and 
Trust Company; secretary, Clarence T. 
Hubbard, Security Trust Company; 
treasurer, Victor I. Nielson, Riverside 
Trust Company; board of governors, 
George F. Kane, Earl W. Outtrim, 
Hartford National Bank; Harold C. 
Alvord, Manchester Trust Company. 
The officers and two others, whose terms 
expire next year, also serve on this 
board. 

The report of Secretary C. C. Bolles 
showed that the season started with 241 
members. Since then twenty-two new 





members have been enrolled, and twenty 
have left the organization, leaving the 
total membership at present 243. There 
are four honorary members. 


—Quarters for the First National 
Bank of Bangor, Me., are being fitted 
up in the new Graham Building. The 
improvements will include a new vault 
and other modern equipment. 


—Harry C. Robinson, since 1913 
cashier of the First National Bank, 
Greenfield, Mass., was recently elected 
cashier of the Mechanics National 
Bank, New Bedford, Mass., E. S. 
Brown, heretofore cashier of that insti- 
tution, having been promoted to the 
presidency. 

Mr. Robinson entered the Atlantic 
National Bank in Boston in 1890 and 
eight years later became discount clerk 
for the Hamilton National Bank. He 
later became a bank examiner, and in 
1911 went to the Southbridge National 
Bank as cashier, and from there to 
Greenfield. He is first vice-president of 
the Massachusetts Bank Cashiers’ As- 
sociation. 


—The Houlton (Me.) Trust Compa- 
ny now uses the envelope system, bal- 
ancing the pass-books on the first of 
each month and returning checks to the 
makers. 





Exceptionally good results are 
shown in the construction of the new 
building of the Broadway Bank and 
Trust Company, New Haven, Conn. 
The materials employed, the plan of the 
building, and the arrangement of the va- 
rious departments and the public space 
all reveal sound taste and judgment. 
The officers of the bank who are thus 
keeping their institution up to the de- 
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mands of the times are: President, John 
B. Kennedy; vice-president, Robert C. 
Lightbourn; vice-president, Frederick 
S. Ward; vice-president, James A. Mur- 
ray; counsel, Frank S. Bishop; secreta- 
ry and treasurer, George L. Moore. 


—At Worcester, Mass., on the even- 
ing of June 10 there was celebrated the 
twentieth anniversary of the connection 
of Dr. George McAleer with the Bay 
State Savings Bank. Dr. McAleer, who 
is treasurer of the bank, has given his 
long service without compensation. He 
was presented, on the occasion named, 
with a massive silver loving cup from 
the trustees in memory of his long and 
honorable service. The bank was es- 
tablished in 1828, and its deposits are 
now $2,404,013. 


—On June 16 the Lawrence (Mass.) 
Trust Company moved to their new 
quarters, corner Essex and Hampshire 
streets. 





SOUTHERN STATES 


—The Georgia Bankers Association, 
at the final session of the convention at 
Savannah, May 29, elected these offi- 
cers: President, F. S. Etheridge, Jack- 
son; first vice-president, Charles B. 
Lewis, Macon; second vice-president, 
Rufus H. Brown, Augusta; third vice- 
president, Joseph W. Heffernan, Sa- 
vannah; fourth vice-president, T. R. 
Turner, Haddock; fifth vice-president, 
H. Warner Martin, Atlanta; secretary, 
Haynes McFadden, Atlanta; treasurer, 
E. C. Smith, Griffin, general counsel, 
Orville A. Park, Macon. 

The new executive council is com- 
posed of F. S. Etheridge of Jackson, C. 
B. Lewis of Macon, C. H. Sheldon of 
Brunswick, L. S. Radford of Winder, J. 
T. Duncan of Douglasville, R. L. Sa- 
ville of Dawson, J. H. Arnall of Ten- 
nille, E. C. Smith, of Griffin, and 
Haynes McFadden of Atlanta. The ex- 
ecutive council met after the convention 
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adjourned and elected Mr. Sheldon 
chairman. 

Macon gets the next convention. In 
describing the last day’s session, the 
Savannah “News” said: 

“Thomas B. McAdams of Richmond 
entertained the bankers with a talk that 
was out of the ordinary. His subject 
was ‘Colored Glass.’ Why he selected it 
was as much of a puzzle to his hearers 
as to himself. His talk was optimistic 
and cheerful, tinged with humor. It 
was intended to be a message of en- 
couragement to the bankers, and it was. 
Mr. McAdams is a fluent speaker. The 
association gave him a rising vote of 
thanks.” 

Savannah bankers, after the conven- 
tion, gave the visitors a trip to Tybee, 
winding up with a dinner. 


—A contract has been let for the 
construction of a new $75,000 building 
for the Commercial National Bank, El 
Paso, Tex. At present the building will 
be but three stories, but the foundation 
will be able to carry eleven more floors, 
which it is proposed to add later. 


—Texas bankers concluded their an- 
nual convention at Waco by electing the 
following officers: President, Joe 
Hirsch, vice-president Corpus Christi 
National Bank; vice-president, first 
district, Aug. de Zavala, Houston; vice- 
president, second district, R. K. Mims, 
Laredo; vice-president, third district, 
R. J. Eckhardt, Taylor; vice-president, 
fourth district, C. M. Campbell, Tem- 
ple; vice-president, fifth district, J. W. 
Murchison, Athens; vice-president, 
sixth district, L. L. Shields, Santa 
Anna; vice-president, seventh district, 
F. H. Sherwood, Fort Worth. 

After the proceedings were finished a 
large number of those attending the 
convention started on a trip to the Pa- 
cific Coast. Next year’s convention will 
meet at Houston. 


—Groups one and two of the Ken- 
tucky Bankers Association met at Pa- 
ducah May 31. About 150 bankers and 
their friends were in attendance. 
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The meeting was opened by J. Fort 
Abell of Paducah, president of Group 


One. After the invocation and wel- 
come, “The Difficulties of Banking in 
Kentucky,” were presented by J. W. 
Stoll of Lexington. Mr. Stoll’s address 
was followed by a discussion on banking 
problems and adjournment was taken at 
12 o'clock. 

President Charles Ellis of Sturgis, 
presiding officer of Group Two, con- 
vened the afternoon session, which was 
featured by two addresses: ‘“Confi- 
dence,” by C. C. Grassham of Paducah, 
and “The Practical Workings of the 
Federal Reserve Bank,” by William C. 
Martin, chairman of the St. Louis 
board. Reports of the committees were 
heard, election of officers and adjourn- 
ment following. At the conclusion of 
the session the bankers made an auto- 
mobile tour of the city. 

Officers were elected as follows: Pres- 
ident, Solon Palmer Benton; secretary, 
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Marvin Scyster. Group Two: Presi- 
dent, Fred Stumm, Madisonville; sec- 
retary, Ed. Withers, Hopkinsville. 


Group Six of the Kentucky Bank- 
ers Association now comprises in its 
membership every bank in its territory, 
the Union Deposit Bank of Union being 
the last to come in. The annual meet- 
ing of the group was held at Falmouth 
May 24. 


—An excellent type of bank building 
has just been finished for the First Na 


tional Bank, Hickory, N. C. It was 
built on a plot of ground 50 by 55 feet, 
is thirty-eight feet in height, and its 
exterior construction is of brick, gran- 
ite and terra cotta. 


—Group Three of the West Virginia 
Bankers Association met at Huntington 
May 28 and adopted a resolution favor- 
ing an amendment to the State Consti- 
tution providing for the classification 
of property for the purpose of taxa- 
tion. 

The group elected officers as follows: 
President, H. O. Aleshire, vice-presi- 
dent of the Day and Night Bank, Hun- 
tington; secretary and treasurer, J. T. 
Garrett, president of the Putnam Coun- 
ty Bank, Hurricane. 

S. Floyd Hoard, the retiring presi- 
dent, acted as toastmaster, and there 
were addresses by C. P. Snow, cashier 
of the Huntington Banking and Trust 
Company; Robert M. Evilly, First Na- 
tional Bank of Cincinnati; Robert L. 
Archer, cashier of the First National 
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Bank of Huntington; Senator W. P. 
McAboy, cashier of the Twentieth 
Street Bank, Huntington; Col. Joseph 
S. Biller, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Kenova; G. E. Thorn- 
burg, Barboursville; Mr. Garrett of 
Hurricane and H. C. Harvey of the 
American Bank and Trust Company, 
Huntington, who proposed the resolu- 
tion asking for an amendment to the 
Constitution of the State. 

Huntington bankers tendered an 
elaborate dinner to the visiting bankers. 


—On June 7 the National Bank of 
West Virginia, Wheeling, opened in its 
fine new building, and was visited by 
over 5,000 of its friends. An illustra- 
tion of the new structure appeared in 
the August, 1914, issue of this Maga- 
ZINE, on page 201. 


—The annual meeting and election of 
officers of the Birmingham Chapter of 
American Institute of Banking, was 
held at the chapter rooms in the Ameri- 
can Trust Building recently. After 
hearing the annual reports of the com- 
mittees the election of officers was held, 
resulting as follows: President, W. D. 
Robertson, First National Bank; vice- 
president, C. P. Hilty, First National 
Bank; secretary, J. A. Holeombe, First 
National Bank; treasurer, W. W. Craw- 
ford, Jr., American Trust and Savings 
Bank, and an executive committee com- 
posed of M. H. Sterne, Traders’ Na- 
tional Bank; W. C. O’Farrall, First 
National Bank; M. M. Bellah, Ameri- 
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can Trust and Savings Bank, and H. L. 
Badham, Jr., First National Bank. 

The retiring president, A. J. Daly, 
was congratulated on his highly success- 
ful administration and thanked for his 
efforts toward the upholding of the 
chapter. 

The next regular meeting of the chap- 
ter will take place in September. 


—Commissioner of Banking Patter- 
son has announced the appointment of 
J. S. Erwin, formerly of the Waxa- 
hachie National Bank, to be Texas 
State bank examiner to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of C. E. Mc- 
Cutcheon. Mr. Erwin is assigned to the 
Wichita Falls district. 





After the fire which took place a 
short time ago in Durham, N. C., de- 
stroying the main block of the town, the 
Fidelity Bank, of which Mr. B. N. 
Duke, the Tobacco King, is president, 
and the Merchants, of which Judge W. 























MERCHANTS BANK, DURHAM, N. C. 
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J. Christian is the president, decided to 
obtain new quarters. To do this both of 
these banks retained Mr. Alfred C. Bos- 
som, the New York bank architect, to 
design their new homes for them. 

The Merchants Bank will be con- 
structed entirely of white Pennsylvania 
marble, granite and bronze externally, 
and Tavernelle marble is to be used for 
the counter screen and all of the inte- 
rior decorations. 

This bank will be finished for occu- 
pancy very shortly. 

—At Nashville, Tenn., the Tennessee 
National Bank and the Hermitage Na- 
tional have merged into the Tennessee- 
Hermitage National Bank with $300,- 
000 capital. Its officers are: President, 
E. A. Lindsey; vice-presidents, Wat- 
kins Crockett, M. C. McGannon, J. W. 
Charlton, George A. Washington, J. O. 
Leake, W. J. Cude, Henry Sperry and 
Charles Brower; cashier, J. L. Camp- 


bell. 


—“Those who conceive that the Eu- 
ropean war is solely responsible for all 
the misfortunes and ills, real and imag- 
inary, of the past nine months, take but 
a superficial view of things,” said J. A. 
Pondrom of Houston, president of the 
Texas Bankers Association, in his an- 
nual address at the recent convention. 

“There were other contributing caus- 
es. There were agencies long at work. 
There were factors in our situation that 
would sooner or later in the natural 
order of things have brought us into 
real trouble. 

“In the first place, people in all walks 
of life, individually and collectively, 
were spending too much, saving too lit- 
tle, everywhere living beyond their 
means, indulging in an unwarranted de- 
gree of extravagance, consuming more 
than they produced, anticipating in- 
comes, disposing of profits yet to be 
earned, mortgaging the future for pres- 
ent speculation or extravagance, mort- 
gaging and spending the value of crops 
before they bloomed into maturity, cre- 
ating an ever increasing volume of debt, 
without a corresponding volume of liqui- 
dation. 
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The Live Stock Exchange National Bank 
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“Whole communities, cities, counties 
and districts were constantly increasing 
their load of debt, too often without 
sufficient provision for its requirement, 
frequently issuing securities maturing 
far beyond the life of the improvement 
in which their proceeds were invested, 
retiring matured obligations with new 
issues, marking up assessed values and 
tax rates to support and frequently to 
justify the increased volume of debt. 

“Credit was entirely too cheap. In- 
stead of too much cotton, our troubles 
of last fall were more properly attribu- 
table to the existence of too much cred- 
it, and we bankers are ourselves largely 
responsible for the fact that we are now 
carrying over a large volume of un- 
liquidated credits. Merchants and 
bankers have been extending credit 
too freely upon doubtful security, often 
to those without moral character, ad- 
vancing upon crop mortgages practical- 
ly the full value of crops long before 
they have been harvested, and frequent- 
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ly making these advances to roving 
arabs, that will abandon their crops and 
depart the moment it appears that the 
yield and price will only prove sufficient 
to satisfy the mortgage.” 


& 


WESTERN STATES 
Chicago 


—Bankers of the city as represented 
in the Illinois Bankers Association, the 
Chicago Clearing-House Association, 
and other organizations, entertained the 
visiting Pan-American Financial Con- 
feernce delegates. Luncheon was served 
at the La Salle Hotel on June 7, and a 
banquet was given at the Congress Ho- 
tel in the evening of the same day. 


—William G. Edens of the Central 
Trust Company of Illinois, Chicago, 
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was indorsed for the three-year term in 
the executive council of the American 
Bankers Association at a recent meeting 
of Group Four of the Illinois Bankers 
Association at the Chicago Golf Club, 
Wheaton. Group officers elected were: 
President, Dan Norman; treasurer, F. 
E. Fairchild; secretary, E. W. Wood- 
ruff, and executive committee member, 
C. L. Wright. 


—Privileges of the Chicago Clearing- 
House Association have been extended 
to the Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago. 


—Joseph J. Schroeder is the new 
president of Chicago Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking, and 
John H. Grier vice-president. 


oF 


—Acting on the general demand 
throughout Missouri for a more ample 
understanding of the recently enacted 
banking law, Breckinridge Jones, pres- 
ident of the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company, whose committee of the 
Missouri Bankers Association drafted 
the measure, has arranged for a model 
demonstration of the new law at the 
Missouri State Fair at Sedalia from 
September 25 to October 2. 

At the recent State convention of the 
Missouri Bankers Association Mr. 
Jones introduced a resolution calling on 
State Bank Commissioner Mitchell to 
install at the fair an exhibition of the 


practical workings of the new law which 
would show it was the best State bank- 
ing act in the Union. In introducing 
the resolution, Chairman Jones said: 

“At such an exhibit, the forms used 
by the examiners could be exhibited and 
explained and the work of the examin- 
ers exemplified, the work of the labor- 
saving devices used in banks could be 
exhibited and would add great interest. 
Charts showing the banking strength of 
the State, comparisons with the laws of 
other States, maps showing groups in 
this association, a comparison of the 
number and resources of national banks 
of Missouri as compared with the State 
banks, and many other interesting de- 
tails, not only to bankers, but to depos- 
itors as well, could be demonstrated.” 

In conference with B. C. Biggerstaff 
of Sedalia, representing the concession 
and publicity department of the State 
Fair, Chairman Jones said that aside 
from the exhibit proposed by the State 
Banking Commission Department, the 
Missouri Bankers Association would ar- 
range for a model bank, a model sav- 
ings bank and a model clearing-house 
exhibit. 

Governor Major said that he would 
commend it heartily to the State Bank- 
ing Department and lend every possible 
aid to bring the new banking act to the 
attention of the public as one of the 
most constructive bits of legislation en- 
acted during his administration. 

Chairman Jones characterized the 
new banking act as the best in the 
Union. 
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Minneapolis 


—Ground has been leased by the 
Metropolitan National Bank and other 
interests at Second avenue South and 
Sixth street, on which a ten-story office 
building will be put up, the bank to oc- 
cupy the first floor. 


—Two Minneapolis banks opened 
business in new quarters June 1. The 
Seandinavian-American National Bank, 
for years located on Fourth street near 
Nicollet, moved to its new home in the 
Security Building, taking the ground 
floor occupied by the Security National 
Bank before it amalgamated with the 
First National. The Savings Bank of 
Minneapolis moved from Fourth street 
and Second avenue South into the quar- 
ters made vacant by the Scandinavian- 
American Bank. 


& 
St. Paul 


—On Monday, June 28, the Mer- 
chants’ National Bank opened for busi- 
ness in its handsome new building at 
Fourth and Robert streets. 


& 


—The value of a new bank building 
from the publicity standpoint was illus- 
trated at the recent opening of the new 
home of the Central Trust Company at 
Rock Island, I1l., some 15,000 or 20,000 
visitors having been received. 
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—Owing to increase in business, the 
Commercial Savings Bank of Des 
Moines, Iowa, has leased the room di- 
rectly west together with their present 
quarters for a period of twenty years. 
After remodeling is finished they will 
occupy a room with about forty feet 
frontage on Locust street running back 
fifty-seven feet, together with basement 
under the north half of the same. New 
vaults will be built with new safety de- 
posit equipment which will be modern 
in every way. The Commercial Sav- 
ings Bank has doubled its business in 
the last three or four years and its new 
banking room will add greatly to the 
convenience of customers. During re- 
modeling the bank will remain in pres- 
ent quarters. 


& 


Denver 


—The fourth annual convention of 
the Investment Bankers Association of 
America has been called to meet in Den- 
ver on September 20, 21 and 22. The 
Brown Palace Hotel has been selected 
as the headquarters. 

Social features of the convention are 
practically completed. Monday even- 
ing the Denver investment bankers will 
entertain all delegates on top of Look- 
out Mountain, some seventeen miles 
from Denver. The trip will be made 
both ways by automobile. 

On Tuesday delegates will be taken 
by automobile to Estes Park, seventy- 
five miles from Denver, in the heart of 
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the newly formed “Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park.” Wednesday morning 
there will be a tour of Estes Park of 
about fifty miles. The village of Estes 
Park has extended an invitation to the 
association to be its guests at a moun- 
tain trout fry in the canyon of the Big 
Thompson River for luncheon on Wed- 
nesday. Immediately thereafter, the 
delegates will leave by automobile for 
Denver. The convention will close with 


a banquet in El] Jebel Temple. 


a 


—Alfred M. Corcoran, assistant sec- 
retary of the Superior Savings and 
Trust Company, is the new president of 
Cleveland Chapter, American Institute 
of Banking. 

Carl A. Palmer of the First National 
was chosen vice-president of the chapter 
recently. Franklin Hawk of the Gar- 
field Savings was made recording sec- 
retary, F. P. Weber of the Bank of 
Commerce, N. A., financial secretary ; 
L. J. Hajek of the Woodland Avenue 
Savings and Trust, treasurer; H. D. 
Cozad of the Garfield, chief consul, and 
the following were made members of the 
board of governors, W. A. Bennett of 
the National City, W. T. Bissell of the 
First National, George A. Everson of 
the Citizens Savings and Trust, Elmer 
Guentzler of the Guardian Savings and 
Trust, Charles Piwonka of the Broad- 
way Savings and Trust, and J. L. 
Wadsworth of the State Banking and 
Trust. Mr. Corcoran succeeds H. H. 
McKee of the Garfield as president of 
the chapter. 


—At South Saginaw, Mich, the Bank 
of Saginaw has a new building. It is a 
one-story bank structure of brick, with 
stone trimmings. 


—Early the coming fall the German- 
American Bank of Fort Madison, Iowa, 
expects to have its new building finished. 
It will be one of the very attractive and 
complete bank homes of the Central 
West. 


—To encourage desirable immigra- 
tion and develop better methods in 
farming, twenty-five Eastern Oklahoma 
bankers representing twelve of the 
leading cities served by the M. K. & T. 
Railroad, met at McAlester recently 
and formed an Eastern Oklahoma 
farm bureau, adopting a constitution, 
but leaving the election of officers to 
directors from the fifteen counties to be 
included in the organization. The chief 
aim is to get reliable information be- 
fore northern and eastern investors con- 
cerning farm lands in Eastern Oklaho- 
ma. To accommplish this, annual dues 
provided in the constitution insure a 
fund of approximately $15,000. Bank- 
ers will be the only voting members, al- 
though reliable realty men will be ad- 
mitted as associate members of the or- 
ganization. 


—A contract has been entered into 
for a new eight-story building for the 
First National Bank of Boone, Iowa, to 
cost $100,000. 


—Some eastern banker who attended 
the recent convention of the Oklahoma 
Bankers Association at Tulsa, went out 
for wool but was shorn, according to 
this item from the Tulsa ‘‘Democrat,” 
describing the convention: 

“There have been no complaints but 
one of the big bugs here from the East 
felt as though he was bumped a little 
when he noticed a sign in a barber shop 
‘25 cents for a shave.’ He should not 
worry. There is one shop at least that 
charges ‘two bits’ and Mr. Banker will 
only feel as though he has been some- 
where, because of the price of a shave 
being higher than he is used to at home.” 


—For the German-American Nation- 
al Bank at Peoria, IIl., a very fine build- 
ing is approaching completion. The ex- 
terior, of marble and granite, presents 
an imposing appearance. 


—Galena entertained the meeting of 
Group Three of the Illinois Bankers 
Association on June 2. At the business 
session these officers were chosen: 
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Chairman, Chandler Starr, Rockford; 
secretary, F. L. King, Kings; executive 
committee from the counties—Boone, 
W. M. Webster; Winnebago, N. F. 
Thompson; Carroll, R. H. Campbell; 
Ogle, W. H. Dickinson; Stephenson, 
George S. Wagner; Lee, A. B. Arring- 
ton; Jo Daviess, Miss Lois Nash; De 
Kalb, J. R. Waterman. 

At the luncheon speeches were made 
by Dr. H. E. Hieronymus, community 
adviser of the University of Illinois; 
Chandler Starr of Rockford, and David 
Sheean of Galena. 


—An increase of business prompts 
the Old State National Bank, Evans- 
ville, Ind., to begin the erection of a 
new building. It will be located at 420 
Main street, on a plot 55x144 feet, and 
will have five stories and basement. The 
bank will occupy the entire lower floor, 
the other floors being for rental. It is 
expected that the building will be com- 
pleted next spring. 


—Group Five of the Nebraska State 
Bankers Association met in Grand Isl- 
and, May 27, with about fifty bankers 
in attendance from outside cities. The 
convention opened with an invocation 
by Rev. L. L. Lipe, followed by an ad- 
dress of welcome by Mayor Ryan, him- 
self a banker-lawyer. Response was 
made by President F. J. Taylor of the 
Citizens State Bank of St. Paul. 

In the address of the president, El- 
mer Williams, Commercial State Bank, 
Grand Island, and in the annual report 


of the  secretary-treasurer, Frank 
Cleary, the affairs of the group organi- 
zation were found to be in splendid con- 
dition. 

The feature of the programme was 
the address of J. C. McNish of Wisner, 
president of the state association. 

Grand Island was again selected as 
the place for the next annual meeting 
of the group. 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year are: President, Dan Morris, City 
National, Kearney; vice-president, E. 
M. Williams, First National, Ord; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Frank Cleary, Grand 
Island National. 


—Pursuant to authority of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, the Marion (Ind.) 
National Bank has established a sepa- 
rate trust department. It is the inten- 
tion of the bank to put its prestige be- 
hind the trust department and bring it 
up to a high standard in all respects. 
The action of the bank’s officials in es- 
tablishing a trust department shows 
that they are ready to offer complete 
banking service to the people of their 
community. 


—“The oldest and largest national 
bank in Northern Indiana,’ describes 
the First National Bank of Fort Wayne, 
which has $500,000, $200,000 surplus, 
and $4,294,423 deposits (May 1). 


—Mr. G. J. Johnson, the new State 
Examiner of North Dakota, is an ex- 
perienced banker. He is a native of 
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Jefferson, Iowa. On leaving school he 
was appointed deputy county auditor of 
his home county, retaining this position 
for three years, when he accepted a 
position in the City Bank of Jefferson, 
and after three years’ service in this 
bank went to North Dakota and was 
employed in the farm loan department 
of the Union National Bank, Grand 





G. J. Jounson 


STATE EXAMINER, NORTH DAKOTA 


Forks, N. D., under D. H. Beecher, its 
president, during the years 1902 and 
1903. From there Mr. Johnson went to 
the First National Bank, Crookston, 
Minn., where he held the position of 
general bookkeeper for two years. In 
1905 he was elected assistant cashier 
of the Mechanics Savings Bank, Des 
Moines, Iowa, and remained there until 
poor health caused him to retire and he 
went to North Dakota again in 1907 
and bought control of the Farmers and 
Merchants State Bank of Monango, be- 
coming its president. Increasing person- 


al investments of farm lands and farm 
loans made it seem necessary to sell his 
interest in the bank in 1910. He con- 
ducted his personal business until ap- 
pointed chief deputy examiner in 1913, 
and in May, 1915, he was appointed 
State Examiner by the Governor upon 
the resignation of S. G. Severtson. 


—The First National Bank of South 
Bend, Ind., which is 126 in the national 
banking system, reports: capital, $105,- 
000; surplus and profits, $143,707; de- 
posits, $1,646,338, and total resources, 
$1,993,545. 


—June Ist was the date of the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the First National 
Bank of Ottawa, IIl., an event which the 
bank asked its friends to help in observ- 
ing. 

One can see how this bank has grown 
from this little table, showing deposits 
by decades: 


cme COREE Ee $ 127,827.25 
sauce ORE Le 233,397.49 
PGs Sas eiden ce ehrewee 385,674.29 
Sake ANEG Ree Ue Rea 362,986.15 
SO sb eracccsawsauweee 1,321,184.41 
BE vcs scsseeewew seen 2,439,114.61 


& 
Cleveland 


—Col. J. J. Sullivan established the 
Central National Bank in Cleveland a 
quarter of a century ago, an event 
which was commemorated a short time 
since, when directors and employees of 
both the Central National Bank and 
the Superior Savings and Trust Com- 
pany (an affiliated institution) were en- 
tertained at dinner as guests of the Cen- 
tral National Bank. 


& 


—At the recent annual convention in 
Kansas City of the Missouri Bankers 
Association—which was perhaps a 
record-breaker for attendance, with a 
registration of 1,752—these officers 
were chosen: President, W. C. Gordon, 
Marshall; vice-president, Thornton C. 
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AUCTIONEERS 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities 
generally, receives prompt and careful attention. 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 


REGULAR AUCTION SALES OF ALL CLASSES OF STOCKS AND 
BONDS EVERY WEDNESDAY 


Real Estate at Public and Private Sale 


Prompt Returns on all business entrusted to us 














Cooke, Kansas City; treasurer, W. B. 
Sanford, Springfield; secretary, W. F. 
Keyser, Sedalia; assistant secretary, E. 
P. Neef, Sedalia. 

The following were also elected: 

Members of the executive council A. 
B. A.—R. S. Hawes, St. Louis, to suc- 
ceed J. S. Calfee, St. Louis; J. W. Per- 
ry, Kansas City, to succeed A. D. Buck- 
ner, Paris, Mo. 

Vice-president of the A. B. A. for 
Missouri—George R. Baller, St. Louis. 

Member nominating committee at 
coming A. B. A. convention—E. F. 
Swinney, Kansas City; alternate, Ed- 
ward Buder, St. Louis. 

This session of members of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association adopted a 
resolution unanimously indorsing P. W. 
Goebel, president of the Commercial 
National Bank of Kansas City, Kan., 
for vice-president of the American 
Bankers Association and instructed its 
member of the nominating committee, 
which will meet in Seattle, to use every 
effort to bring about Mr. Goebel’s nom- 
ination. 

& 


PACIFIC STATES 


San Francisco 


—Some interesting facts regarding 
the total of this city’s banking trans- 
actions are given in a recent monthly 
letter of the American National Bank, 
as below: 

San Francisco bank clearings for the 


first four months of 1915 show a slight 
increase over the same period last year. 
The figures are: 


1914 $824,811,000.00 
1915 827,829,000.00 


These are not the totals generally 
published, but are less the daily debit 
balances of the Oakland Clearing- 
House, which are settled in drafts on 
San Francisco banks. 

While these drafts are cleared 
through the San Francisco Clearing- 
House, to include them in San Francis- 
co’s figures is manifestly wrong, if such 
figures are of use in determining busi- 
ness and financial activities of the city. 
We might go further, and say that the 
clearing-house figures of several East- 
ern cities should not be published as 
they are, for the fact that it is their 
common practice to settle balances with 
cashiers’ checks, which are cleared the 
following day, increasing clearing to- 
tals a very considerable amount. Clear- 
ing-house figures at best are of value 
only when used comparatively and with 
due allowance for the increase or de- 
crease of the number of banks over the 
preceding period. 

A truer index is found in a compila- 
tion of the total debits of the individual 
banks, taken from their own books, as 
these figures include all transactions, 
whether passing through the clearing- 
house or over the counters. 

Total debits of San Francisco Clear- 
ing-House banks for the first four 
months of 1914 and 1915 are as fol- 
lows: 


| 
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| ee eee $1,751,183,000.00 
BE sie daneanancdals 1,770,515,000.00 


showing that only forty-seven per cent. 
of the business of the banks passes 
through the clearing-house. 


—At the annual election of San Fran- 
cisco Chapter American Institute of 
Banking these following officers were 
elected: President, William A. Marcus; 
vice-president, H. A. Haske; secretary- 
treasurer, E. V. Krick; governors, Al- 
fred Gock, James L. Lowsley, B. A. 
Supple, Roy Tierney and John T. Wal- 
lace. 

John A. Curran, the former presi- 
dent, was presented with a gold cigar- 
cutter and chain in appreciation of his 
services. 


—Bankers in this city are giving a 
warm welcome to banker-visitors to the 
exposition. Among those recently en- 
tertained were the California Bankers 
Association, and the associations from 
several of the Pacific-Coast States, as 
well as the convention of the supervis- 
ing officers of state banks. 

Next month there will be the meeting 
of the American Institute of Banking, 
and in September many bankers will 
come here from the convention of the 
American Bankers Association at Seat- 
tle. To all these San Francisco bank- 
ers extend a most cordial welcome. 


& 


Seattle 


—Preparations for holding the an- 
nual convention of the American Bank- 
ers Association in this city September 
6-10 are practically complete so far as 
relates to the work of local committees 
which have been busy for some time. 

Addresses of welcome are to be made 
by the Governor and Mayor and by 
M. F. Backus, president of the Seattle 
Clearing-House Association. Elaborate 
arrangements have been made for a 
programme of social entertainments and 
sight-seeing trips on land and water. 


Reservations already made for hotel 
accommodations indicate a very large 
attendance. 


—Washington bankers will hold their 
annual convention in this city Septem- 
ber 6 and 7, the week of the meeting of 
the American Bankers Association. 


—The Guardian Trust and Savings 
Bank, capital, $100,000, will succesd 
Joseph T. Thomas & Co. 


& 


Tacoma 


—In the statement of May Ist the 
National Bank of Tacoma, with which 
is closely affiliated the Tacoma Savings 
Bank and Trust Company, made this 
very strong combined showing. 


ASSETS. 

Loans and discounts.......... $5,173,800.77 
eT a 344.29 
Bank building and real estate 229,100.00 
Stock Federal Reserve Bank. . 33,600.00 
8 SEES ee ae ee 700,000.00 
3onds, warrants, etc.......... 1,729,372.91 
Cash and due from banks..... 1,777,943.07 

$10,644,161.04 

LIABILITIES. 

CEE anaemia he meaner Swinews $1,200,000.00 
Surplus and profits........... 221,199.30 
Reserved for taxes and interest 20,404.14 
So 0 ea eee rer 487,400.00 
OD esieseveseewseveres-< 8,715,157.60 


$10,644,161.04 


Officers of the National Bank of Ta- 
coma are: Chairman of the board, Ches- 
ter Thorne; president, Ralph S. Stacy; 
vice-presidents, W. M. Ladd, Geo. S. 
Long and E. T. Wilson; cashier, 
Stephen Appleby; assistant cashiers, 
D. A. Young and R. R. Mattison. 


& 
Los Angeles 


—Under the title of ‘Milestones in 
History,’ the Citizens National Bank 
of Los Angeles has issued a most beau- 
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CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK, 


tifully printed and illustrated story 
about the bank’s new home, and the in- 
stitution’s progress since its organiza- 
tion October 6, 1890. The bank now 
has $1,500,000 capital and over $700,- 
000 surplus and profits. Its officers are: 
President, A. J. Waters; vice-presi- 
dents, J. Ross Clark, M. J. Monnette, 
and Wm. W. Woods; cashier, E. T. Pet- 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


tigrew; assistant cashiers, Geo. E. F. 
Duffet, Geo. Bugbee and H. D. Ivey. 


& 


—The Salt Lake Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking at its re- 
cent election chose the following officers: 
President, G. H. Butler, Utah State 
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National Bank; vice-president, Otto 
Hoebel, National Copper Bank; secre- 
tary, W. T. Patrick, McCornick & Co.; 
treasurer, L. F. Tietjen, National Bank 
of the Republic; delegate to the Utah 
Bankers Association, J. A. Nailia, Na- 
tional Copper Bank; delegates to the 
national convention in San Francisco, 
August 18-20, Q. B. Kelly, Citizens’ 
State Bank of Bingham; G. H. Butler, 
Utah State Bank; Mel Saville, McCor- 
nick & Co.; Clarence Tingey, Zion’s 
Savings Bank and Trust Company; 
Brent Lynch, Utah State National 
Bank. The delegates to the national 
convention were pledged to support 
Q. B. Kelly for the vice-presidency of 
the national organization. 


—A,. E. Edwards, formerly president 
of the California Bankers Association, 
was recently ¢lected president of the 
First National Bank of Pasadena and 
the Pasadena Trust and Savings Bank. 


—tThe First National Bank of Berke- 
ley, California, has introduced a unique 
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feature in its lobby. A daily bulletin is 
posted to inform visitors from other 
places of the daily events that have been 
arranged for their entertainment. This 
bulletin includes not only the daily pro- 
gramme of the exposition but also offers 
suggestions for short trips to interest- 
ing points in this locality. 

The information is received through 
reliable sources and is from one to two 
days ahead of the dates upon which the 
events are scheduled to take place. 


& 
CANADIAN NOTES 


A branch of the Quebec Bank has 
been opened at Ryley, Alberta, under 
the management of R. M. Watson. 





—Dudley Dawson, who left Winni- 
peg to assume the position of acting 
manager of the Victoria, B. C., branch 
of the Dominion Bank, has been re- 
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transferred to Winnipeg to fill the post 
of assistant inspector of western 
branches. 


—N. O. Lee has been promoted to 
the managership of the branches of the 
Bank of Ottawa in Regina. 


—J. H. Mitchell, manager of the 
Bank of Ottawa in Regina, has been 
transferred to Alexandria, Ontario. 


—The Dominion Bank advises that 
the First street branch in the city of 
Edmonton has been closed. 


—La Banque Nationale had its fifty- 
fifth annual meeting of shareholders on 
June 9. Profits of the past year were 
$333,207. Of this $160,000 was ap- 
plied to dividends, $100,000 to reserve 
fund, and the remainder to contingent 
and various other funds, leaving $48,- 
006.47 to be carried forward to credit 
of next account. 


—tThe fifty-second annual meeting of 
shareholders of the Merchants Bank of 
Canada was held in Montreal, June 2, 
the vice-president, K. W. Blackwell, 
presiding in the absence of the presi- 
dent, Sir H. Montagu Allan. 

Net profits for the year were $995,- 
431, which added to the sum brought 
forward from last year made $1,243,- 
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566. Of this amount $700,000 was ap- 
plied to dividends; $250,000 was ap- 
plied to writing off investments; vari- 
ous other funds were provided for, and 
$245,140 carried forward to next ac- 
count, 

Mr. A. Browning proposed a vote of 
thanks to the president, vice-president 
and directors, the general manager and 
staff for their work during the year. 

He remarked: “I think we should es- 
pecially thank the board and the gen- 
eral manager for the able manner in 
which they have looked after the inter- 
ests of the bank during the past very 
trying year. It must have been a pe- 
riod of trial and great difficulty to them 
to meet the unique experiences which 
have faced the whole world. Both the 
world and the banks are making his- 
tory. The reports presented to-day 
show that our management are devot- 
ing their full energy, experience and in- 
telligence to the work, and I am sure 
the shareholders are grateful to them.” 

The resolution was unanimously 
adopted, and briefly acknowledged by 
the vice-president, Mr. K. W. Black- 
well, and the general manager. 

This concluded the business of the 
meeting, which then adjourned. At a 
subsequent special meeting of the direc- 
tors, Sir H. Montagu Allan was re- 
elected president and Mr. W. W. Black- 
well vice-president. 
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Bankers Engineering Company 


"THE Bankers Engineering Company 

of New York has succeeded to the 
business of the Bankers Building Bu- 
reau and proposes to offer greater fa- 
cilities than were possible to the older 
organization in the construction, remod- 


eling and equipping of banking houses. 

The president of the new organization 
is Mr. Eugene Schoen, an architect of 
New York, who for many years has 
specialized on work of this character. 
Mr. A. Stanley Miller, formerly gen- 
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eral manager of the Bankers Building 
Bureau, becomes associated with the 
new organization. During the past 
fifteen years, Mr. Miller has been asso- 
ciated in the construction and equipping 
of over one thousand banking houses in 
this country. As will be readily appre- 
ciated, each of these undertakings pre- 
sented special problems and the solution 
of each problem has added its quota to 
the store of experience that should 
make the services of the new organiza- 
tion particularly valuable. 

It is purposed by the Bankers En- 


gineering Company to make their un- 
dertaking cover every detail of the work 
of building and remodelling banking 
hovses. This will include the work on 
tlhe building itself, the vaults, equip- 
ment of the interior woodwork, arrange- 
ment of desks, as well as_ lighting, 
plumbing and ventilation. 

The new corporation will continue at 
106 East Nineteenth street, New York, 
and invites inquiries from bankers who 
may be considering alterations or new 


bank buildings. 


A Simple Method of Accounting Which Makes it Easy to Prepare 
Correct Income Tax Returns 


HE Income Tax Law, enacted on 
October 3, 1913, has proved 
puzzling not only to the indi- 

vidual who is compelled for the first 
time to try to understand the intricacies 
of an unfamiliar method of taxation, 
but even expert lawyers and Treasury 
officials have found it difficult to agree 
on just how the details of the Income 
Tax Return should be made up. 

In fact, the whole matter has become 
so perplexing to the average individual 
with a taxable income, that he has 
turned the blanks sent him over to his 
lawyer or bank, washing his hands of 
responsibility for the reports they may 
make. 

Many banks have been compelled to 
assign a large portion of their staff to 
the work of gratuitously preparing in- 
come tax returns. 

It has been found that even expert 
lawyers have made out returns in a 
manner which caused their clients to 
pay a greater amount of tax than they 
were really liable for. 

The key to a correct preparation of 
the returns under the Income Tax Law 


consists in a simple method of account- 
ing that will concisely assemble the re- 
quired information and also clearly and 
accurately summarize gross incomes, 
gross disbursements and net income, 
and at the same time will show specific 
exemptions and deductions under the 
law. 

In “A Simple Method for Finding 
and Summarizing Gross Incomes, Gross 
Disbursements and Net Incomes,” pub- 
lished by E. E. Rombauer, 2289 Wool- 
worth Building, New York, it is claimed 
that the keeping of private accounts is 
rendered easy, as well as the making of 
proper returns under the Income Tax 
Law, and that this “Simple Method” 
covers all essentials required by the law, 
and is readily adjustable to any condi- 
tion that may arise, enabling individuals 
to make statements comprehensible to 
any person. 

The blank forms and the explanations 
for preparing the report have been sub- 
mitted to bankers, brokers, lawyers and 
other competent authorities, who have 
given the methods high commendation. 
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